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The Literary Week. 


A sEnsE of the petering out of the autumn season, the 
year, the century, sits heavily on literary chroniclers. 
The books on our table are very miscellaneous, and include 
only three new novels. There are a few war-books that 
look belated, even if they are not so. Three minor poets 
are represented in the heap, their lowly chirpings suggest- 
ing the closing-in of a twilight misty and gradual. Will 
the new century bring, of itself, a new inspiration in 
literature? It is, of course, absurd to suppose that men 
develop by the calendar; and yet we-are so accustomed to 
allot to each century its literary production and qualities, 
that it is difficult not to think of twentieth-century litera- 
ture as something that will be affected by the mere date. 
Our younger writers may not unprofitably feel that, in a 
renewed sense, the world is all before them. 


PRONOUNCEMENTS on the state of society and the world 
at the end of the nineteenth century will be as common as 
blackberries during the next fortnight. Of these the 
gloomiest may perhaps be already found in Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s paper in the Worth American Review, entitled 
‘‘Christianity at the Grave of the Nineteenth Century.” 
The fact that Mr. Harrison compares Imperialism to a 


upas-tree, and raises no uncertain voice against the Boer — 


War, will prejudice many readers against his views. 
But read in a broad spirit, his article is a striking state- 
ment of the case against the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century and the position to which that period has brought 
us. Mr. Harrison contends that our immediate generation 
“has been sinking of late to meaner ideals, to coarser 
ways of life, to more vulgar types of literature and art, 
to more open craving after wealth, and a more insolent 
assertion of pride and force.” His article is an expansion 
of these clauses. After inveighing against the rampancy 
of wealth, vulgar luxury, and the ‘open sale of rank and 
person by those who claim to lead society and to dictate 
taste,” Mr. Harrison says : 


In such a world it is inevitable that the intellectual 
and wsthetic aims should become gross and materialised. 
The . . . least vicious symptom of this decadence is the 
prevalent fondness of men and women of fashion for the 
slang of the gutter and the slum. Popular novels, songs, 
and plays are composed in the jargon current among 
costermongers and thieves. Romance tends to vignettes 
of sensationalism, to the more cancerous forms of de- 
bauchery, and to prurient maunderings over sex problems. 
It may be true that there have been ages more vicious and 
brutal than our own; and, no doubt, the last years of the 
Victorian Epoch are no worse than the Georgian epoch of 
Hogarth and Fielding. That is not my argument. My 
contention is, that there is to-day, asecompared with the 
middle of the present reign, a sensible debasement of tone. 


It is, however, the way of the world to move strongly in 
one direction at a time, and the impression of gloom which 
Mr. Harrison’s article may leave on the minds of some 
readers will depend on the amount of faith they put in 
a speedy turning of the tide. 


. 


Mr. Srpney Lzx’s pamphlet, written specially for Messrs. 
Waller and Hollinson’s revival of ‘‘ Henry V.,” will be an 
attractively prepared narrative of the play. On the first 
night—Saturday, the 22nd—a copy will be presented to 
everyone entering the Lyceum. 


Omartans, we are told by the New York Dial, “ will find 
their account this season in the artistic production entitled 
The Book of Omar and Rubdiydt, a pictorial and literary 
miscellany.” This miscellany contains, “among other 
unique features, reprints of selected addresses made at the 
dinners of the Omar Khayyém Club of London, facsimiles 
of menu and guest cards, &c.” Facsimiles of menu and 
guest cards! How can a spark of true appreciation of 
Omar or of any other poet be fanned, and not extinguished, 
by a passion for the menu and guest cards used by his 
admirers in a far-off city? American enthusiasts will next 
import the sawdust on which the members of the Johnson 
a have rested their feet on the floor of the Cheshire 

eese. 





Tit-Bits commemorates the attainment of its 1,000th 
issue by a number consisting of forty-eight pages, the 
first of which is written by Sir George Newnes. Sir 
George credits the paper’s success largely to the prize 
system which he adopted, and he takes occasion to state 
that the long-current report as to Mr. Alfred Harmsworth’s 
official connexion with the paper is incorrect. Mr. Harms- 
worth was no more than a frequent contributor. 








To this 1,000th number Dr. Conan Doyle contributes 
some entertaining particulars concerning ‘ Sherlock 
Holmes.” Although Dr. Doyle has himself no great 
opinion of detective stories, he writes: ‘That does not say, 
however, that because he (Sherlock Holmes) is dead I 
should not write about him again if I wanted to.” Here 
Dr. Doyle drops a hint about posthumous papers. For 
ourselves, we trust that Holmes will be allowed to rest in 
peace. 





THe work of carving the cross which is to be placed 
over Ruskin’s grave at Coniston has begun. The cross is 
a free adaptation of the Ruthwell Cross, a fine Early 
English model, and it is of hard greenstone from the 
Tilberthwaite quarries. The cross is nine feet tall, and 
the only words inscribed on it will be Ruskin’s name and 
the dates 1819-1900. The qualities and achievements of 
Ruskin will be indicated entirely by pictures, and we fear 
that this method is being overdone. It would take nearly 
half a column of our space to enumerate the carvings and 
their meanings. One side alone is to bear the burden of 
all this: “‘ The west side, looking ‘towards the mountains, 
represents his ethical and social teaching. At the bottom 
is the parable of the workmen receiving each his penny 
from the Master—‘ Unto this Last.’ Then a design of 
‘Sesame and Lilies,’ and, in the middle, ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ 
the Angel of Fate holding the club, key, and nail, which 
every reader of his works will easily recognise. Over that 
is the ‘Crown of Wild Olive,’ and at the top ‘St. George 
and the Dragon.’” All that to recognise easily ! 
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WE have received a communication from the editor of 
the Lawyer complaining of our paragraph concerning the 
letter by Charles Lamb printed in that paper in its issue 
of November 30. It will S remembered that we questioned 
the genuineness of that letter. Our contemporary con- 
siders that we did this in ‘‘a most improper manner,” and 
calls upon us to apologise. It is evident that our words 
have been taken in a sense they were not intended to 
bear, and therefore we willingly express our regret for 
any unintended offence or injury we may have given. 
Our contemporary does not challenge our remark that in 
printing this Lamb letter it did not mention its source, 
ownership, or history. The letter itself was one to give 
pause to any lover of Elia, and it was only after reading 
it with great care that we questioned its genuineness. In 
doing so our only thought was that the Lawyer had been 
misled. But its editor now informs us that the letter in 
question comes from Mr. Edward Hartley, of Spinney Oak, 
Addlestone, Surrey, whose wife is the daughter of Mr. 
Ashbery, to whom Charles Lamb wrote that communica- 
tion. We need scarcely say that had we known these 
facts we should have written differently. 


Mr. Rosert E. Dett resigned the editorship of the 
Review of the Week \ast Saturday, December 15, and wishes 
it to be known that he is in no way responsible for the 
conduct of the Review since that date. 





Tre proposal to commemorate in a suitable manner the 
great services to learning and letters of Prof. Max Miiller 
was initiated, on November 30, by the publication in the 
Times of a letter signed by the Vice-Chancellor and 
thirteen heads of colleges and professors in the University 
of Oxford. In this letter it was suggested that the con- 
templated memorial ought to be specially associated with 
the University of Oxford, in the service of which the late 
scholar had spent half a century; and that his memory 
would be most appropriately perpetuated by a fund 
employed in promoting the study of ancient India, to 
which the chief efforts of his long life had been devoted. 
The necessary steps are being taken to raise a fund, 
which, after providing for some personal memorial such as 
a bust, relief, or portrait, should be handed over to the 
University of Oxford, and held in trust for the promotion 
of learning and research in all matters relating to the 
history and archeology, the languages, literatures, and 
religions of ancient India. Subscriptions for the ‘“ Max 
Miiller Memorial Fund” may be sent to the Old Bank, 
Oxford, or to Messrs. Barclay & Co., 1, Pall Mall East, 
London, 8.W. Other communications on the subject of 
the Fund should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 
Prof. A. A. Macdonell, All Souls College, Oxford. 


Tae Council of the Anthropological Institute proposes 
to establish, under the title Man, a monthly record of 
rogress in the various branches of the study of Man. 
ts contents will include contributions to physical anthro- 
logy, ethnography, and psychology ; the study of 
anguage, and the earlier stages of civilisation, industry, 
and art; and the history of social institutions and of 
moral and religious ideas. These various branches of 
study will be treated moro fully, in proportion as they are 
. less adequately provided for in existing periodicals. Clas- 
sical philology and antiquities, for example, and the history 
of European civilisation, which have recognised organs of 
their own already, will be treated only from the strictly 
anthropological standpoint; and, conversely, prominence 
will be given to those other studies, such as prehistoric 
archeology, and the history of non-European cultures, 
which (in this country, at all events) have not hitherto 
had a periodical record of their own. Special note will be 
taken, throughout, of those investigations which deal with 
the origins and the earlier stages of those forms of civilisa- 
tion which have eventually become dominant. 
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How many books are sold in this country during a 
year? ‘A Man of Kent” says this week that “‘it is all 
but impossible to get at the exact facts,” but that he has 
valuable data which enable him to put the figure at 
between ten and twelve millions—‘ nearer twelve than 
ten.” In this estimate sixpenny reprints and second-hand 
buoks are excluded. ‘A Man of Kent” believes that his 
is the first attempt to estimate the annual sale of books, 
and he would be glad of the views of others. As he does 
not commit himself within a couple of millions, there is 
plenty of room for further conjecture. We should like to 
see an estimate of the number of unsold books in a year 
of publishing—correct, say, within a couple of millions. 


A PARAGRAPH which we printed last year, giving what 
purported to be a Chinese editor’s form of words for the 
rejection of MSS., has been beating about the world 
ever since. It will be remembered that this letter of 
rejection was full of flowers of speech, and that the re- 
jected contributor was addressed as ‘‘ Brother of the sun 
and moon,” and told that his MS. was only rejected 
because it would set a standard of merit which the Emperor 
would require him to keep up. A Chinese correspondent, 
resident at Hanyang, near Hankow, has seen our para- 
geapb. He writes as follows: 


I venture to say that whoever sent you this paragraph 
has drawn as largely on his imagination as Dean Swift, 
or Oliver Goldsmith in his Citizen of the World. I have 
just endeavoured to translate it for the delectation of my 
able Chinese co-editor, but, as it contains no one Chinese 
phrase, and is full of idioms that are quite as outlandish to 
Chinese as to English ears, the only result has been his 
wondering query: ‘‘ What nation under heaven talks 
rubbish like that? ‘Brother of the sun and moon’! 
‘Rolling at thy feet’! ‘Kisses the earth’! ‘ Both speak 
and live’ !—how could a dead man speak? He must be 
alive. ‘To live after speaking’—is that it? An editor 
anywhere in the world writing like that! Why, you must 
be joking, Signior!” 

‘* How would an ordinary Chinese editor write a letter 
to accompany a rejected MS.?” I asked, for I have no 
such document in my possession. 

*‘Oh, he would be careful not to find fault with the 
scholarship, as that would be an insult. He would say 
‘Lack of space,’ or ‘Not in accord with the general 
character of the paper,’ and so on. 

‘* Just as we should in England,” I added. 

There would be a little polite flourish at the first—a 
couple of phrases such as are stock material for all letters, 
amounting to ‘‘ Honourable Sir.” Instead of the big ‘“‘ 1” 
there would be a small character, “ servant”; and at the 
eud, ‘ignorant junior bows.” But, eliminating these 
formalities, the epistle would be very like one which you, 
Mr. Editor, yourself might send, if you are in the habit of 
ackaoowledging rejected communications. 


THE poetic dedication is rarely a success. Mr. E. V. 
Lucas’s dedication to his little book of household im- 
ressions, called Domesticities, hardly aspires to be poetic, 
ut as a rhymed dedication it is very winning. Here 
it is: 
In gratitude ; yet with apology 
For offering a book which seems to me 
So very far from what it ought to be. 


Because all books, I think, should manifest 
Their author's self, complete, north, south, east, west ; 
And here so much of me seems unexpressed : 


Not great (Heaven knows!) nor curiously fine, 
Nor aught, may be, to help a single line, 
Yet certain things more intimately mine. 


Still, lacking these, I beg to give it you,— 
One of the kindest friends man ever knew. 
Perchance, in reading, you’ll deduce a few. 





Anoruer dedication in verse, making no poetic claim, 
but felicitous in idea and happy in expression, is prefixed 
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by the author of Pages from a Private Diary to his Con- 
ferences on Books and Men: 


In that old spring when I was young, 
At Oxford, many a song was sung, 

And undergraduate friends were willing 
To buy them printed for a shilling. 


Our songs were all of Oxford’s bliss, 

Her spires, her streams, her mysteries ; 

Of Love, and Death, and Change, and Fate,— 
As known to th’ Undergraduate. 


Since then full twenty years are sped, 
And most are married, some are dead; 
Some sit as ministers of state, 

And some as priests beg at their gate. 


In all, the pulses fainter beat 

And will not move in metric feet ; 
Despatches, sermons—whatso goes 
Into their brain comes out as prose. 


Yet still their ink will flush to flame 
If chance permits it Ozford’s name ; 

Still have they won the meed of wit, 
If Oxford reads what they have writ. 


But should the Undergraduate read 
O heart, then fame is fame indeed ; 
Th’ o’ertasked, ingenuous brow to smoothe 
Once more, is to renew one’s youth. 


Then pardon, sirs, if I am bold 

To offer, when the blood is cold, 

Tame spirts of a parergic pen 

To you, who taste both books and men. 


Tue North American Review, from which we have already 
quoted, has a destructive article by Mr. W. D. Howells 
on “The New Historical Romances.” We do not need 
to tell our readers that to this novelist of character 
and modernity the historical novel as it is now being 
written. and boomed is anathema. Looking round the 
world, Mr. Howells deplores the deaths, or silence, of the 
masters of the port school, while in his own country 
‘nothing of late has been heard but the din of arms, the 
horrid tumult of the swashbuckler swashing on his 
buckler.” Mr. Howell thinks that the new historical 
novels are false to their periods, and, indeed, to human 
nature, by representing the men of old as being always 
willing to take human life, and to take it hideously; and 
by repeating such incidents until they seem the only 
incidents. As for the characters : 


Are they characters, any of those figments which pass 
for such in the new historical romances? They are hardly 
so by avy test of comparison with people we know in life 
or in the great fictions. They are very simple souls, 
whose main business is to impersonate a single propensity, 
and immediately or remotely to do the hero and the 
heroine good or harm ; to show them off; to die by his 
band, or tw cherish a baffled ambition for hers. When 
they are historical figures their deportment is such as 
would be imaginable of the historical figures of the Eden 
Musée if these were called upon to leave their statuesque 
repose and move and speak. 


Hir and thigh Mr. Howells smites the new historicals 
until, to relieve the reader, he exclaims: 


Do I, then, wholly dislike historical fiction as impossible 
and deplorable? On the contrary, I like it very much in 
the instances which I can allege for the reasons I can give. 
I like Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, Richardson’s Pamela 
and Clarissa, Frances Burney’s Evelina, Maria Edge- 
worth’s Belinda Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, 
Northanger Abbey and Emma, all of Anthony Trollope’s 
novels and most of George Eliot’s; my catholic affection 
for historical fiction embraces even Fielding’s Tom Jones 
and De Foe’s Ruxana. These and the novels like them are 
what Mr. Kipling has somewhere declared the only his- 
pany Paes a being true to the manners of their 
own times, they alone present a picture of the past, worth 
to be called historical. . elias 
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On the whole Mr. Howells seems to over-state his case. 
But that only vitiates it to the extent that it is over-stated. 
We shall rejoice when the present passion for gaudy and 
gory historical fiction passes away, and when the manners 
and characters of to-day find many novelists to record 
them—novelists of genius if possible, but certainly 
novelists as talented and vigilant and wisely slow as, say, 
Mr. Gissing. 


Tue Christmas number of the Sphere is first-rate. Its 
special feature is a Children’s Christmas Supplement. It 
consists of coloured pictures for the nursery walls, the best 
being a reproduction of Sir Jushua Reynolds’s child 
portrait, ‘‘The Age of Innocence.” ‘The literary contents 
of the number are of exceptional interest, and include a 
pleasing sketch by Mr. Pett Ridge called ‘‘ Preserved Illu- 
sions.” In the ‘“‘ Newsletter” we find a reproduction of a 
new a of Thackeray, identified as such by Mr. 
Lionel Cust and other competent judges. This portrait, 
painted in oils life-size, seems to have been done during 
Thackeray’s stay in Paris fifty-five yearsago. Itis signed 
by Leonard T. Poyet, a well-known painter in his day. 
The probable history of the picture is sketched as 
follows : 

The portrait is believed to have been brought to England 
by a French owner and to have been stored among furni- 
ture for a long time till it was eventually sold in an appar- 
ently ruined condition among some old lumber, aud it 
thus got ivto the hands of a second-hand bookseller, amid 
whose stock it was found, hardly recognisable through the 
accumulations of time. A careful cleaning, however, 
performed as a labour of love by an artist who had moulded 
a bust of Thackeray a quarter of a century ago aud who 
instantly identified it, soon brought out its beauties, and 
showed the background only had suffered some unimpor- 
tant damage This is the more fortunate as—while 
Dickens was often painted—no worthy portrait of his 
great rival at his best was known to exist before this very 
singular discovery. 


Tue proprietors of the Home Counties Magazine, an 
excellent publication, are determined to begin the new 
century well. A new type has been adopted, and a new 
cover; and among the articles promised for 1901 are the 
following : ‘London Windmills,” by Mr. J. E. Waller; 
‘Nelson and Lady Hamilton at Merton,” by Mr. Percy 
Mundy; ‘‘Mr. Rhodes’s Farm at Islington,” by Mr. 
Richard B. Prosser, &c., &c. 


Dr. Roserrson Nico is such a connoisseur on all that 
pertains to journalism that the following remarks which 
he includes in some “ Meditations at Pau,” printed in the 
British Weekly, are interesting : 


One great difference between our country and the 
Continent is that our people read newspapers and the 
Continental nations do not. I know that some foreign 
papers have enormous circulations. I know that nearly 
every body ‘reads a few scraps of news each day. But 
journalism on the Continent is in its initial stage. The 
papers, all things being allowed for, are no further than 
the London papers of Dr. Johnson’s day. Some of them 
employ brilliant writers; some of them show enterprise in 
getting news; but not the best of them could live in 
Londor. We are at the stage when we read newspapers, 
but do not read books. I have observed carefully at this 
hotel and noticed how English and American ladies spend 
hours over the newspapers. I have not seen a foreign lady 
even glance at one. On the other hand, I have not seen a 
book in anyone’s hands—not even a Tut-chnitz. 


We presume that Dr. Nicoll thinks that England has 
retrograded from, rather than failed to reach, the “ stage 
when we read newspapers, but do not read books.” In 


 Johnson’s day, and for that matter fifty years ago, books 


were in the ascendant over newspapers in this country, 
and the reading done then was far more muscular and 
availing than the reading of to-day. 
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Tat death-mask of a young girl who was drowned in 
the Seine, and taken to the Morgue, which inspired Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne to write his Worshipper of the Image, 
has inspired Mr. Stephen Gwynn to write a striking little 
poem in the Pall Mall Magazine, where the death-mask is 
reproduced. Weare tempted to quote some of Mr. Gwynn’s 
stanzas: 

That cast there, fixed against the wall— 
That face, seen now the lamps are lit — 
What cunning sculptor moulded it ? 

My friend—the cunningest of all. 


Look at her hair, drawn back in bands, 
Across the ears that hardly show ; 

One loved it when she wore it so, 

Just so unruffied, till his hands—— 
Ah, but not dank, nor dull! It shone, 
It lived ; and here it falls like lead, 
Yet keeps the contour of the head 

His fingers loved to dwell upon. 


Ay, what of him? Read in her face. 
Is it betrayal that you trace ? 

‘That unresentful brow, exempt 

From soil of anger or contempt, 
Seems dimly touched with some divine 
Compassion for a faith less fine. 


Who shall divine ? But if her leap 

To other lands than lands of sleep 

Launch her, and he may follow, where 

He can confess till his life lies 

Pierced through and thrilling with her eyes, 
He yet may be forgiven there. 





Tae January number of the Antiqguary will contain 
articles on the following subjects: “The Potters’ Craft 
in Olden Times,” with illustrations; ‘‘ Notes on Roman 
Britain,” by H. F. Haverfield; ‘Three Cromwell 
Books”; ‘Annals of a Country Fair,” by F. J. Snell; 
** Gogarth Abbey,” by W. H. Burnett. 





“ry , 
Bibiiographical. 

My remarks last week upon the monotonous nature of the 
titles of so many contemporary novels have drawn from a 
correspondent the following observations. Speaking of 
one of the stories I mentioned, he says: ‘‘It may interest 
you t» know that this book was named and re-named 
several times. At last ‘ > was chosen. Copies were 
actually ready and bound for subscription; then one 
of the wholesale people declined it on the ground that 
the title had been recently used. Of course, it might be 
said that the publisher should have found this out before, 
but the actual difficnlty is not easily disposed of. It in- 
volves in any case the choice, on the part of an author, of 
a title which in many a case he dislikes, and the changing 
and re-changing of a title is a troublesome business.” 

Undoubtedly it is; but ought it to be necessary? My 
correspondent seems to suggest that it, is the publisher’s 
duty to see that a title has not been anticipated; but is 
that not quite as much the author’s duty? When a pub- 
lisher accepts a novel he generally accepts the title with 
it—unless he is exceptionally shrewd, and rejects the title 
either because it is familiar, or because (in any case) it 
would be bad. J have known instances in which publishers 
have again and .gain disapproved of suggested titles, and 
persevered until the author invented something better. 
I have known cases in which the accepted title has been 
excogitated by the “reader” to the firm. Male authors 
generally know what they mean and want in the matter of 
titles; the ladies are too often agreeably vague. They 
will send you, obligingly, half a dozen or so “to choose 
from.” 

I have at least once, if not more often, in this column, 
mentioned an obvious resource for novelists perturbed 
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about titles—namely, the latest edition of Mudie’s Cata- 
logue, to which I may add the latest edition of W. H. 
Smith’s. These supply, at any rate, the titles of the 
fictions which are presently in demand. And that is the 
great point. There is no actual intrinsic value in the 
title of a story which is out of print and out of vogue. 
The public's memory is short; the memory of librarians 
is not much longer. Publishers (I have always found, 
but I do not ask my Editor to agree with me) are, in this 
respect, blissfully ignorant of the A B C of their pro- 
fession. You would think that it was their business, as 
well as that of their authors, to keep the titles of novels 
in their mind; but, as a matter of fact, dear Editor, they 
don’t. 

Says a contemporary: ‘“‘ Whence sprang that peculiar 
roduct, Gilbertian wit, if not wholly in the brain of Mr. 

ilbert?” It is suggested that that writer may have 
owed something to Meilhac and Halévy. Mr. Gilbert 
admitted that he was indebted for his ‘‘ Palace of Truth” 
to a French original, but his peculiar familiarity with 
topsy-turvydom is surely a personal gift. Otherwise we 
might trace some of it back to that old comedy, ‘‘The 
Antipodes,” in which all the usual social conditions are 
represented as reversed. Does not the foreign king in 
Fielding’s extravaganza “enter walking on his hands’? 
And is there not in one of Planché’s comic pieces a 
character which seems to have suggested directly Mr. 
Gilbert’s Pooh-Bah? ‘Gilbertism” is not a new thing, 
but none have had it in such profusion and perfection as 
Mr. Gilbert himself. 

The announcement of Mme. Ristori’s article on “‘ The 
Art of Acting” in the January number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine reminds me that we already possess in an English 
translation an autobiographical work by Mme. Ristori 
called Studies and Memoirs, published by W. H. Allen 
in 1876. In that book the actress does not discuss at 
all elaborately the principles of her art, but she devotes a 
chapter to the analysis of each of her most notable 
impersonations—Mary Stuart (Schiller), Myrrha (Alfieri), 
Medea (Legouvé), Phaedra (Racine), Lady Macbeth and 
Queen Elizabeth (Giacometti). These chapters are much 
on the plan of Helen Faucit’s studies of Shakespeare 
heroines—a mélange of exposition and reminiscence. 

The proposed facsimile of the First Folio of Shakespeare 
plays will be extremely welcome, but can it be produced 
at a reasonable price? Shakespeare students with limited 
resources have been content for a good many years back 
to utilise the reduced facsimile of the Folio published by 
Chatto & Windus in 1876, with an introduction by Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillips. Of course, the type in this is small, 
and, for all but youthful eyes, requires the aid of the 
magnifying glass; still it has been found eminently use- 
ful. I do not know whether it is still on Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus’s list. 

I am glad to be in a position to inform my correspondent 
of last week as to the authorship of the two lines he 
submitted— 


Touched by his hand the wayside weed 
Became a flower. 


Longfellow, I am reminded from several quarters, wrote 
this concerning Burns; and by so doing he no doubt led 
to Mr. Watson’s pronouncement on “the basest weed.” 
The inspiration of contemporary bards can generally be 
traced to an original not very remote. 

One of my correctors is kind enough to remark: ‘“ Your 
ignorance of Longfellow’s tribute to Burns is pardonable. 
There is more in common, by the way, between the 
American and the Scottish bard than is apparent to those 
who affect nowadays to depreciate the former.” Let me 
say that I am not among the depreciators of Longfellow, 
but I confess to being unable to recall to memory, at will, 
évery line he wrote. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Some Fxcluded Poets. 


Lhe Oxford Anthology. Chosen and Edited by A. 
Quiller-Couch. (Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue anthology edited by Mr. Quiller-Couch, if not perfect 
(what anthology is?), is a very interesting compilation. 
Let this be said at the outset, because it is our intention 
to dwell especaily on that portion of it which is least 
adequate and most open to comment. This not out of any 
desire to disparage the collection, but because the portion 
in question happens to be the most interesting to the 
general reader. Mr. Quiller-Couch’s task has been one of 
great difficulty. He has set himself to cover the whole 
range of English poetry, from the early beginnings to the 
present day, including living authors, and not excluding 
the better-known American poets. He might have adopted 
the strictly representative plan. He might have elected to 
be frankly individual and capricious—to say: ‘‘ These are 
my likings ; take or leave, as you please.” He has done 
neither, or rather he has done both. He has tried to be 
representative, classical, and at the same time to make 
room for his personal preferences. Now (and for the most 
part) you feel the pieces are there because the anthologist 
judges them classically the right thing—the pick of the 
basket. Now you feel they are there because they are the 
personal protégés of Mr. Quiller-Couch. The resulting 
gruel is not quite “thick and slab.” Still, there is little 
fault to find in the bulk of the anthology. What it loses 
in absolute impeccability it gains in side-interest and 
freshness. We have read it with real interest, blas¢ though 
we be with anthologies. And we believe that others 
will do the same. Mr. Quiller-Couch, for example, has 
sandwiched into the seventeenth century a selection of old 
ballads. It is a question whether it should have been 
there at all, or anywhere. It is scarcely representative. 
But it contains, with some disputable things, specimens 
not usually quoted in selections from the old ballads, and 
so altogether delightful that for their sake much worse 
matters might be forgiven Mr. Quiller-Couch. And so, 
whenever we are disposed to curse, we remain to bless, 
and the anthologist is safe until—Alas! there is an “‘ until” 
—until he comes to the living poets of unestablished rank. 
These might very well not have been included at all, and 
most anthologists would have shrunk from their inclusion. 
The courage which led Mr. Quiller-Couch to include them 
is so commendable, that it seems hard to criticise him for 
the difficulties into which he has been betrayed by that 
inclusion. Yet it does appear necessary to say that it was 
an error of judgment to include them unless his space 
allowed him to make a representative selection. And 
it is very evident that his space did not so allow him. 
Here, and with this, we might stop. But this is precisely 
the section which to the general reader will possess most 
interest. Therefore, we purpose to criticise Mr. Quiller- 
Couch’s selection in some detail, and to suggest what 
additions are necessary to make it at all representative. 

Mr. Austin Dobson, we note, is represented by two 
poems—scarcely adequate, to our thinking. Mr. Bridges 
has no less than seven pages—surely an excessive propor- 
tion, excellent though Mr. Bridges be; and the ‘ Elegy 
on a Lady,” perhaps his finest poem, is omitted. Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt has also seven pages, to which the same 
remark applies; but we cannot question the selection in 
his case. It includes not only some of the best of his 
sonnets, but the one lyric in which Mr. Blunt seems to us 
to have succeeded. 

It is scarcely a matter of taste that Mr. Henley has but 
three pages and three poems. ‘Two of them (‘ Invictus” 
and ‘“ Margaritae Sorori”’) are excellent; but ‘‘ England, 
My England” is far from Mr. Henley’s bighest mark. 
Yet Lord Lytton, a poet of lesser power, is represented 
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by a long poem. Mr. John Davidson has but two short 
poems, neither of which is his high-water mark. Mr. 
Watson has three poems: the ‘Ode to May” quite 
representative, the ‘‘Song” scarce his best, the sonnet 
far from showing his mastery over this form. Yet there 
was the fine ‘“‘Autumnal Ode” to quote, not to speak 
of lesser lyrics. 

Mr. Kipling has space enough, but the bulk of it is 
devoted to a long poem which might be bettered; while 
of the remaining two quotations one is the notorious 
and weak ‘‘Recessional.” ‘Tomlinson,’ ‘ Mandalay,” 
“‘The English Flag”—half-a-dozen one thinks of which 
would show him better. Mr. Lawrence Binyon has two 
brief poems, which give no idea of his power. And 
novelists like Mr. Howells and Mr. Gilbert Parker, why 
are they here? Why Mr. Rolleston, Mr. Sturge Moore, 
Dr. Todhunter, while poets of greater parts are omitted, 
as we shall presently show ? 

Those who should surely have figured, rather than, 
say, Mr. Howells and Mr. Gilbert Parker, are more 
numerous than we can well discuss. One such, surely, 
is that fine poet, Mr. Stephen Phillips. For, apart from 
his longer poems, he has done exquisite things in the 
brief lyric, as this poignant example shows: 


THE APPARITION. 


She is not happy! It was noon; 
The sun fell on my head: 
And it was not an hour in which 
We think upon the dead. ‘ 


She is not happy! I should know 
Her voice, much more her cry ; 

And close beside me a great rose 
Had just begun to die. 


She is not happy! As I walked, 
Of her I was aware: 

She cried out like a creature hurt, 
Close by me in the air. 


Mr. Arthur Symons, again, might surely have found a 
place. Granted the monotony of his note, it has at times 
extreme grace. And he can sometimes touch a more 
human tone, as in “ Emmy ” : 


Emmy’s exquisite youth and her virginal air, 
Eyes and teeth in the flash of a musical smile, 

Come to me out of the past, and I see her there, 
As I saw her once for a while. 


Emmy’s laughter rings in my ears, as bright, 

Fresh and sweet as the voice of a mountain brook, 
And still I hear her telling us tales that night 

Out of Boccaccio’s book. 


There in the midst of the villainous dancing-hall, 
Leaning across the table, over the beer, 

While the music maddened the whirling skirts of the ba!l 
As the midnight hour drew near ; 


There with the women, haggard, painted, and old, 
One fresh bud in a garland withered and stale, 
She, with her innocent voice and her clear eyes, told 

Tale after shameless tale. 


And ever the witching smile, to her face beguiled, 
Paused and broadened, and broke in a ripple of fun, 
And the soul of a child looked out of the eyes of a child, 

Or ever the tale was done. 


O my child, who wronged you first, and began 
First the dance of death that you dance so well ? 
Soul for soul; and I think the soul of a man 
Shall answer for yours in hell. 


In an anthology of living poets Mme. Darmesteter 
would claim a place. She has tried many themes with 
success; but, rather than her graver style, we are tempted 
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to quote from “The Springs of Fontana.” Even an 
abbreviation cannot obscure its musical spontaneity : 


The springs of Fontana well high on the mountain, 
Out of the rock of the granite they pour, 
Twenty or more ; 
Ripple and runnel and freshet and fountain, 
Well, happy tears, from the heart of the mountain, 
Up at Fontana. 


Twenty or more, and no one of the twenty 
Gushes the same; here the waters abundant 
Babble redundant, 
Filling the vale with the bruit of their plenty ; 
Here a mere ripple, a trickle, a scanty 
Dew on Fontana. 


Over the rocks! 
Over the tree-root that tangles and blocks— 
Robbing from all that resists you a sunny 
Scent of the cistus and rock-hidden honey, 
Yarrow, campanula, thyme, agrimony,—- 
Flow from Fontana! 
Flow, happy waters, and gather and rally, 
Rush to the plain. 
Flow to the heavenly fields of Limain, 
Blue as a dream in the folds of the valley, 
Feed them and fatten with blossom and grain, 
Springs of Fontana! 


Born (who knows how ”) a mysterious fountaia 
Out of the stone and the dust of the mountain, 
Bound to a country we know little of, 
How shall I bless ye and praise ye enough, 
Image of Love, 
Springs of Fontana! 


Mr. Frederick Myers is another writer yet living among 
us who does not deserve neglect in such a collection. The 
best of his work is in his longer poems, the ‘‘ St. Paul” or 
the ‘‘ Passing of Faith,” with their imposing and flam- 
buoyant passages. Another who might well have a place 
(though not among actually living poets), but who finds 
no place in this anthology, is the Tate Lord de Tabley, 
whose best work, fine though it be, is too little known. 
Let us quote some portion of “ Retrospect ”: 


With ardent cheek and earnest breath 
We plighted unenduring vows ; 

And bound, instead of amaranth wreath, 
Deciduous roses round our brows. 


Then farewell, Love, for other skies, 
We laud thee now we need thee least ; 
We will not be as guests who rise, 
And risen, chide against the feast. 


. . . 


We least will ape this dotard’s part, 
Who sneers at Love in aspen tone ; 
Who jests on his once wholesome heart, 
And cheapens all who still have one. 


He hardens in his selfish crust, 
His blear eyes only understand 
Three things as comely—wive and lust, 
And greed which guides the palsied hand. 
Leave in his shrine, veiled round and sad, 
The Amor of thy tender days ; 
Thank Heaven that once thou couldst be glad, 
Be silent if thou canst not praise. 


Ah, crush not in with tainted feet ; 
Is thy thought cankered, keep away ; 
Tho’ idols snap, and fair things fleet, 
Leave one spot pure wherein to pray. 


Some day, indeed, before thy last, 

When all life’s boughs are bare of fruit, 
When mock and sneer are overpast, 

And every shallow laugh is mute, 


Come to this haven, and unveil 
The imaged face thy youth held best ; 
Kneel down before it, have thy wail, 
And crawl the better to thy rest. 


Academy. 
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The terse, pregnant, and finished diction of this lifts it far 
beyond the level of average verse. Nor should the two 
Housmans be passed over. A. E. Housman, author of 
‘“‘A Shropshire Lad,” is the more popular in his direct and 
simple style. Who that has read it can forget the 
epigrammatic close of this poem ? 
“Is my team ploughing 
That I was used to drive, 
And hear the harness jingle, 
When I was man alive?” 
** Aye, the horses trample, 
The harness jingles now ; 
No change though you lie under 
The land you used to plough.” 
‘*Is my girl happy 
That I thought hard to leave, 
And has she tired of weeping 
As she lies down at eve?” 
“* Ay, she Jies down lightly, 
She lies not down to weep : 
Your girl is well contented. 
Be still, my lad, and sleep.” 
‘*Is my friend hearty, 
Now I am thin and pine, 
And has he found to sleep in 
A better bed than mine?” 
** Yas, lad, I lie easy, 
I lie as lads would choose ; 
I cheer a dead man’s sweetheart ; 
Never ask me whose.” 


Two stanzas we have been forced to omit. The same con- 
siderations of space forbid us to quote Mr. Laurence 
Housman’s lovely ‘‘ Cupid and Christ,” a strong contrast in 
its mystical grace and felicity. And the best of Mr. Norman 
Gale, or Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse—might not these, too, plead 
admittance ? ; 

But our list is already too long, yet it may be not long 
enough. Enough has been said, we hope, to show that 
this section of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s anthology is so 
gravely defective that it should never have been attempted. 
There are sins of inclusion, which need not have been; 
while sins of omission, under the conditions of the 
anthology, there could scarce help but be. 


De Profundis. 


Pictures and Problems from London Police Courts. By 
Thomas Holmes. (Arnold. 10s. 6d.) 


‘‘T wave learned to be pitiful.” That is Mr. Holmes’s 
answer to the statement of a notable lady that women are 
better adapted for ‘‘rescue work” than men, because 
‘¢ women can see through people better than men,” thereby 
giving the measure of her unfitness. ‘I can see through 
no one,” says Mr. Holmes. ‘Ido not want to. I am not 
worse than the average male, but I would not like anyone 
to see through me; and quite certain am I that I would 
not like to rake anyone fore and aft with mental rays. 
Many a time I have shut my eyes that I might not see, for 
I have learned to be pitiful.” That is the lesson which 
Mr. Holmes has learned in his service of many years as a 
police-court missionary, and that is the keynote of the 
book-before us. It is a book which one can criticise only 
as one criticises Bradshaw or the Law Reports. The style 
is a secondary consideration. In this case it is sometimes 
surprisingly good for an unpractised writer, and sometimes 
it is bad. Its strength and its weakness will be apparent 
to the expert from the above quotation. But the facts 
overshadow the form, and Mr. Holmes has the real thing. 
He has been at grip with life at its lowest expression. 
Many men have glanced and nodded at mean streets and 
Hooligans and drunkards and burglars. But their interest 
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has been more or less an esthetic one. They have not, as 
Mr. Holmes has done, taken the outcast to their homes, 
sat at meat with him, given him the best bedroom and 
years of steady friendship. Mr. Holmes has gone down 
to the depths. He has fought, like Paul at Ephesus, with 
wild beasts, the wild beasts of lust and drink and crime 
and insanity. He has known the worst of which human 
nature in the biggest and wickedest city in the world is 
capable, and this book contains only hints of the lowest 
inferno. And the outcome of it all is—‘‘I have learned to 
be pitiful.” 

Pitiful ; and the law is pitiless. The law, we are told, 
is not made to fit individual cases; but each case of crime 
is an individual case, and as all human beings do not 
possess, morally, the stock figure—to use the dressmaker’s 
phrase—ready-made law is too often a misfit. It was 
a terrible misfit for poor Jane Cakebread, the demented 
woman whom the law treated as an habitual drunkard for 
thirty years or so, and over whom the papers made mer.y, 
little suspecting the tragedy behind the comic relief. She 
did not drink as much in six months as an average alder- 
man will drink at a city banquet; but a pennyworth of 
four ale sent her after the nearest policeman clamour- 
ing for arrest. ‘‘I have seen policemen running 
away,” says Mr. Holmes, “and old Jane after them 
to be taken into custody.” And after stepping out of 
the dock she would say: “Mr. Holmes, did you see 
me make the magistrate laugh?” and ask him to keep 
her a paper that she might read her press notice. 
On Clapton Common she would be found pounding up 
pieces of brick to a powder for her teeth, of which she 
was rightfully proud. A gentleman left a shilling a week 
at a coffee-stall so that Jane should have two cups a day. 
This she construed into a pound a week and a declaration 
of love, and the hope kept her straight for weeks. She 
came to the same conclusion when Mr. Holmes paid for 
her lodging, much to his embarrassment. The end came in 
Claybury Asylum. “I touched her and said: ‘Jane, don’t 
you know me ?—I am Mr. Holmes.’ She half-opened her 
eyes for a moment, and said: ‘ You arealiar. Mr. Holmes 
wouldn’t leave me here.’”” But for years the law could 
think o: no better expedient than to send Jane back to 
gaol unto seventy times seven. It was the same with 
Kate Henessay, Susan Hurley, Annie Drayton, and the 
rest of the wild, homeless women whom the police-court 
missionary brought home and at least partially tamed. 
The legal rule of thumb, the rule of the stick, is absurdly 
inadequate. 

What are we to do with the man, expert workman and 
good husband, who once in every few years of honest 
and lucrative labour drops into a burglary on a sudden 
impulse? What are we to do with the man who, with a 
watch in his pocket, suddenly hears a voice from the past 
when he was sentenced for stealing watches, and steals 
‘ another so clumsily that he is caught at once? What are 
we to say to the man who never steals anything but boots, 
and has paid years of hard labour for his passion? He 
does not want for boots; Mr. Holmes has seen to that. 
But he wants them. Is there not a twist in these men’s 
minds that cannot be straightened out by the plank bed 
and treated by the warder or the average prison doctor? 
Take the man with the passion for burglary, one of the 
most inexplicable of many extraordinary cases. The man 
was a skilled bookbinder, a little man, straight as an arrow 
and full of nervous energy. He appealed to Mr. Holmes 
for help after a “stretch” of fifteen years—and men are 
not given fifteen years for a first offence. ‘‘ Bring drink, 

ambling, horse-racing, and roll them into one, and they 

o not equal the fascination of burglary.” So he said in 
explanation of his conduct. He obtained help, tools, work, a 
house, furniture. Then the instant’s temptation and more 
years of gaol. Once again he tried, and succeeded. ‘“‘ With 
some pounds of his own honest earnings in his pocket, 
with a watch and chain and plenty of good, tailor-made 
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clothes, with a thriving business that promised him inde- 
pendence, with a smile on his face and a ‘ Good afternoon, 


‘Mr. Holmes,’ he left my house and went to the suburbs 


and broke into a mean little house where it was impossible 
for him to secure portable goods to anything like the value 
of the money then in his own pocket.” He is now dying 
in prison. ‘I am no hypocrite, but why cannot I be as your 
sons?” he writes. ‘‘ Why there should be a power within 
me impelling me to do these things I don’t know; but I 
do know that at times I am utterly unable to resist it.” 
Gaol is no remedy for such a man, for the prospect of penal 
servitude is powerless against the passion that masters 
him. Religion is equally futile ; for the man knows that 
theft is wrong and strives with might and main to do right. 
It is the business of the doctor to cure him, and so far the 
doctor has failed. 

But this book of pity is not compact of sorrow— indeed, 
we may gather from it that human nature at its worst is 
flecked by fine impulse, and that the impenitent sinner has 
the making of a saint. One does not look for fine feeling 
among the “drunk and disorderlies” in the women’s 
waiting-room at the police-court. Well, visiting a cell 
one morning, Mr. Holmes found a girl of refined appear- 
ance with the hand of death upon her. On the wall above 
her was freshly scrawled ‘‘ Deus Misereatur.” Strictly 
speaking, it was not God, or the Law, or even Mr. Holmes 
who had mercy, but a couple of coarse prostitutes, who 
assured Mr. Holmes: ‘‘ We can look after her ourselves,” 
Fresh from the dock these two girls went out to pawn 
their jackets and came back to meet the law’s demands. 
“‘T watched them in the street, that cold wintry morning 
as the snow fell about them, two jacketless girls, one on 
each side of a dying one supporting her. I saw them pass 
into a haunt of vice, and I knew they would be faithful 
unto death. In less than a month’s time there was a 
funeral from that house . . . . How had they paid for the 
funeral, kept their friend, and paid the doctor? By sell- 
ing themselves, by hunting drunken men, and possibly by 
robbing them, by the help of other unfortunates, and by 
getting into debt. And I had no word of condemnation ” 
—‘ Neither do I condemn thee.” One cannot forget that 
Divine apology for the failure of humanity. 

The question of the Hooligan has lately stirred the 
public mind and has engaged many pens. Sir Walter 
Besant has treated it in the Century, and M. Maurice 
Kuhn has made it the subject of an essay on “‘ La Rue a 
Londres” in the Nouvelle Revue. ‘‘ Comment capturer ces 
bataillons en armes?” asks M. Kuhn. ‘‘ Comment 
connaitre leur lieu de rassemblement? Comment les 
empécher de se disperser au moindre signal et de glisser 
entre les mains de |’autorité?” Mr. Holmes must know 
much of the Hooligan who is attracting the attention of 
America and France, to say nothing of those immediately 
concerned with his loaded belt. But he says disappoint- 
ingly little. What he does say, however, is quite in accord 
with the view of the present writer, that the boy who 
makes the London streets a terror is simply a boy with 


‘abounding energy and no legitimate outlet for that energy. 


There comes a time in the healthy boy’s life when he must 
play hard, work hard, or hit something. For play the 
London slum boy has no facilities. Then comes the 
difficulty which the slum parent shirks. It is the neglect 
of parents to provide situations for their boys before they 
leave school which leads to mischief. ‘‘ Scores of lads 
become criminals from this one cause. The day arrives 
when these lads can legally leave school, and they do it. 
There is nothing at home to entertain them, so they seek 
entertainment in the street: A few weeks’ idleness, 
coupled with the undisciplined liberty of the street, is 
sufficient for the ruin of many lads.”’. The Eton or Harrow 
boy, as M. Kuhn acutely observes, has his athletics; and 
the Hooligan looks to his leader as to the captain of 
football or cricket. And though Mr. Holmes suggests 
no definite remedy for Hooliganism—his book was com- 
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pleted before the public went into its periodical hysterics-- 
it is obvious that he is not in favour of the stick. 

We have picked but a few passages from a book which 
is very notable, since it is written on a vital subject by a 
man who knows. And as we have said, it is a cheering 
book. Coming from contact with the dregs of humanity, 
Mr. Holmes hopefully bids us be pitiful. 


The Primrose Path of Criticism. 


Conferences on Books and Men. By the Author of Puges 
Srom a Private Diary. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


Tue nameless author (nameless if not unknown) of this 
book of literary essays has as pretty a wit, as lucid a style, 
and as sound a judgment as need be asked of any contri- 
butor to a magazine. He touches his subjects with grace 
and discretion, leaves us pleased and smiling, and passes 
on. From a light essayist nothing more can be demanded. 

But Mr. Be , but the author of these Conferences, 
does more than that. His book is not merely entertainment ; 
it is informing too. By some charmingly alluring excur- 
sions into literary criticism it opens the eyes of its readers, 
and leaves them also to seek for excellences. We do not 
remember, for example, a more agreeable and sound 
appreciation of Cowley than we have here. Mr. Swin- 
burne has written finely of the poet; but the later critic 
seems to us to come nigher to the heart of him. And of 
Chaucer he writes with gentle enthusiasm and keen delight. 
For the sake of getting two birds with one stone—two 
critics with one quotation—we give a passage from the Con- 
ference on Chaucer, wherein some new comments of Leigh 
Hunt also find a place : 

I have among my books a copy of Dryden’s Fables with 
manuscript notes by Leigh Hunt. It is plain that he 
began to read the book with the orthodox conviction of 
the day, that Dryden had done an invaluable service to 
letters by polishing Chaucer’s rough dismonds; for he 
explains at the beginning that an asterisk is to mark the 
good passages. But again and again the asterisk is 
supplemented by the note, ‘‘Word for word from the 
original,” and there are many notes which at first hesi- 
tatingly and presently with emphasis record the critic’s 
growing conviction that Chaucer has been badly served by 
his friend. ‘‘ Dryden has omitted here a very lively and 
characteristic part of the picture.’’ ‘‘ These lines are a 
noble specimen of increasing energy—of ‘building the 
lofty rhime’; but Dryden has omitted a fine finishing 
touch of his rude original.” ‘The original is much more 
natural and pathetic.” ‘‘ Chaucer has a fine racy line in 





this place.” ‘‘ Chaucer is more native and striking in this 
passage.” ‘‘ This pleasant satire is better and prettier in 
Chaucer.”’ At last we come to the note: ‘A pretty, 


natural touch of Dryden’s, quite worthy of his original !” 
There is a famous story of a young enthusiast telling Mr. 
Ruskin of a visit he had paid to Florence, and how he had 
seen at once all that the Master had written of the merits 
of Botticelli. To whom the Master replied: ‘‘At once? It 
took me twenty years’ hard study to discover them.” We 
now can see at a glance the merit of Chaucer’s verse ; let us 
not forget the patient labour of the critics who gave us our 
eyes. It may be interesting to compare a passage of 
Dryden with his original; for that purpose we will take a 
very beautiful and characteristic description of morning in 
the ‘ Knight's Tale”’ : 


** The bisy lark’, messager of day, 
Saluéth in her song the morning gray ; 
And fiery Phebus riseth up so bright 
That all the orient laugheth of the light. 
And with his streamés drieth in the greves 
The silver dropés hanging on the leaves.” 


In Dryden’s ‘‘ transfusion” this became: 


‘* The morning lark, the messenger of day, 
Saluted in her song the morning gray ; 
And soon the sun arose with beams so bright, 
That ull th’ horizon laugh’d to see the joyous light ; 
He, with his tepid rays, the rose renews, 

And licks the drooping leaves and dries the dews.” 
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The reader will not fail to note that all the spring is taken 
out of the lines by Dryden’s change of an iambic for a 
trochaic movement, Chaucer having thirteen trochaic 
disyllables in the six lines to Dryden’s six; that all the 
freshness is takea out of them by the substitution of ‘‘ the 
sun” for “fiery Phebus” and “the horizon” for ‘‘ the 
orient”; and that all the poetry is gone when for the 
lovely picture summoned up by Chaucer’s last line we 
have nothing but a coarse metaphor and a dull, matter-of- 
fact statement. 


That is good criticism, and*it is a fair specimen of 
the methods of this appraiser, for it shows him exer- 
cising his laudable habit of not only saying a thing is 
good, but saying why it is so. Too many critics omit the 
reason for the faith that they profess. 

But Mr. Be——, late Urbanus Sylvan, has more than 
one advantage over the majority of the critics of to-day. 
As well as a willingness to give his reasons, and much 
soundness of judgment, he has humour. His gift 
of irony is ample, and in the paper on the “ New Criti- 
cism,”’ where Prof. Dowden (for his Hibernicising of 
Hamlet), Mr. Samuel Butler (for some fantastic theories 
concerning the sonnets of Shakespeare), and Mr. Gosse 
(for laying down the principle that Donne’s poems have an 
autobiographical basis) the gift has very agreeable play. 
Mr. Gosse’s treatment of Donne being transferred to 
Browning, we get such acceptable fooling as this : 


The first thing to strike a new critic in the search for 
biographical material is Mr. Browning’s curious penchant 
for duchesses, which is every bit as remarkable as Donne’s 
for countesses, only Browning’s were not, of course, 
English duches-es, who are rare birds, but the more widely 
spread Italian species. One of them, a Ferrarese lady, is 
describe i as his /ast duchess, implying, therefore, at least 
two predecessors, one of whom was probably the duchess 
that ran away from the effeminate duke with a gipsy 
woman, who is thus seen to have been in league with 
Brownivg, if nut, as I suspect, Browning himself in 
disguise. From a poem called ‘‘ Love among the -Ruins”’ 
it would appear that they had found a very safe and 
picturesque trysting-place. It is, however, neither of these, 
but the first duchess who attracts me most. Her story is 
contained in a poem called ‘‘In a Gondola.” She was 
a Venetian lady, whose brothers for some reason had a 
spite against Mr. Browning, and hired bravos to stab 
him—happily, as we know, without permanent effect. 


In the same paper, by the way, there is this passage of 
outspokenness on a matter upon which not many persons 
are honest enough to tell the strict truth : 


Few people, notwithstanding a literary affectation to 
the contrary, are really so coxcombical as to prefer old 
books when new are to be had. There is a gusto, an 
enthusiasm, with which the mind throws itself upon the 
new work that the old, however reverently esteemed, 
cannot inspire. Even shadows of the good things to come, 
the advertisements which form the best reading in the 
gazettes the few weeks before Christmas, are apt to take 
the taste out of the second-hand catalogues. They lie 
before me, Mr. Starkey’s list of announcements for the 
year of grace 1671, in which I read: 

Paradice Regain’d, a Poem iu four books, to which 
is added Samson Agonistes. The author, John Milton, 
price, bound, 2s. 6d. 

Will anyone contend that if at this moment, in exchange 
for my half-crown, the large and well-printed octavo 
lay crisp and clean before me, my feelings would be no 
livelier, if less devout, than when I take it now from its 
sacred tabernacle ? 

The Conferences are not wholly literary. Men play their 
part as well as books, and the account of a holiday in a 
Swiss health resort is by no means the least worthy of the 
essays. Among the other Conferences is a précis of 
the story of Macconglinne, of which we fancy Mr. 
Yeats makes use in his Celtic Twilight, an account of the 
quainter entries in the black books of Lincoln’s Inn, a 
disquisition on patriotic songs, a disquisition on Oxford 
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wits, and the appreciation of two comparatively unknown 
living poets—Mr. Oliver Herford and Mr. Bowyer Nichols. 
Of Mr. Herford we should think more if his technique 


were better, but the critic does not seem to us to have said . 


a word too much for the delicate and distinguished art of 
Mr. Nichols. We quote one of the epigrams chosen as 
illustrative by Sylvanus Urban, made upon Marie 
Antoinette’s toilet-table in the South Kensington Museum: 

This was her table, these her trim outspread 

Brushes and trays and porcelain cups for red ; 

Here sate she while her women tired and curled 

. The most unhappy head in all the world. 


The Conferences should find many readers; and if every 
one who reads Pages from a Private Diary buys a copy, 
they will be popular indeed. 


The Anatomy of Paris. 
The Life of Paris. By Richard Whiteing. (Murray. 6s.) 


Mr. Wurrerne’s book on Paris is as interesting from the 
merely cold and accurate point of view as it is brilliant 
fromthe purely literary point of view. Its intellectual 
value gives it a place apart among books of the kind. It 
is not the author’s concern to make us feel the undying 
charm of Paris, for charm plays no part in his vigorous 
and virile style; his design is to get at the very core of 
Parisian life. How admirably he has achieved this will be 
felt by all who know Paris as well as he does. There can 
be no hesitation in admitting that no modern Englishman 
has written more wisely or more comprehensively of Paris. 
Here is, for instance, a novel aspect of French character, 
profoundly true: ‘‘ The French are really the most serious 
and purposeful folk in the world—a great sad race too, 
with a pessimistic bitter for the sub-flavour of their national 
gaiety as it is the sub-flavour of their national absinthe.” 
It is something of a paradox, in continuing the assertion, 
to depict them as “a gloomy and brooding swarm,” 
while truth again lies in the statement that they 
are “‘ever haunted with the fear of being left behind in 
the race of life, their clear, keen intellect marred and 
thwarted by wretched nerves.” And, again: “ In point of 
temperament the men here are the women, and the women 
the men. The quiet, laborious, cool-headed housewife 
runs France.” 

To know a city surprisingly well is not enough to make 
an intimate record ; but in addition to full knowledge and 
the faculty of trained observation, Mr. Whiteing brings 
to the study of Paris an intellect cool and clear, 
precise and logical. He takes to pieces in the first 
chapter the entire governmental machine and shows us 
carefully how each part works separately yet in perfect 
conjunction with the whole. He makes a very plausible 
apology for Napoleon’s famous gift to France, its present 
centralised rule, the tyranny of bureaucracy and the dis- 
couragement of individualism, because, like most 
dispassionate observers, he sees that it works on the 
whole fairly well and makes for national prosperity. He 
is too much preoccupied with the question of racial nerves 
and the sky-flying of incensed blunderers and dreamers to 
give the consideration it deserves to the desirable project 
of decentralisation and the diminution of the functionary’s 
glory. At first blush no foreigner can be brought to 
accept the average Frenchman’s honest conviction that 
France is the worst governed country of the world. He 
looks around him and sees on all sides signs of unwonted 
prosperity ; order, grace, a handsome spread of comfort 
over the lowest ranks of society. The courts of justice are 
free to all,.and the Minister of the Interior attends with 
such almost superhuman interest to the minutest affairs of 
the provinces ‘as well as of the capital, that one asks in 
amazement what the French have to complain of. This is 
apparently Mr. Whiteing’s feeling. The institution, he 
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tells us, is satisfactory, but he does not take into con- 
sideration the fact that this institution engenders and 
nourishes the very faults he complains of in the race. All 
the horrors of the political battle, all the atrocities of the 
French press spring from it. The decentralisation which 
young Liberal France sighs for would prove a safety valve 
in national wild moments. With all eyes strained towards 
Paris, and the tiniest administrative existence on the very 
verge of the frontiers dependent upon the Minister of the 
Interior, how is the whole country to avoid going mad 
whenever Paris, most wilful and excitable of witches, 
takes it into her perverse and charming head to run 
frantic for a while ? 

But this is merely a point of difference with Mr. Whiteing. 
His sentiment is natural in a foreigner content with what 
he sees and intellectually capable of taking the measure of 
French administration with all its defects and its benefits. 
His view is large and tolerant and wise, as appreciative 
and sympathetic as a strong, self-satisfied Saxon can be of 
a race so essentially different as the French. What could 
be neater and more accurate than his definition of the 
reason of every Frenchman’s desire to have the Oross of 
the Legion of Honour. “To have it not is more of a 
reproach than to have it is a distinction.” The chapter on 
Parisian pastimes is, perhaps, the most attractive in a 
work of solid value. ‘‘ The French,” Mr. Whiteing 
remarks, ‘‘have had a century’s familiarity with the concep- 
tion that the first duty of a community in the distribution 
of the blessings of life is to itself as a whole.” The square 
gardens of London, reserved under lock and key for 
residents, would be impossible in Paris, for the people 
have too keen a consciousness of their rights to tolerate 
such privilege. None work harder than the French, 
or more cheerfully; but they must have their reward in a 
full and free share of all the joys art and nature offer in 
their land. This characteristic Mr. Whiteing notes with 
wit and fanciful humour: “The Paris man in the street 
is the heir of the ages of the most stimulating suggestions 
of glory and power. So fashioned, like the Athenian of 
old, he has naturally come to regard himself as a sort of 
centre of things.” Here is a page which sums up his out- 
of-doors view which could hardly be bettered: ‘‘So the 
Parisian common man has his share of the Champs Elysées 
and of the boulevards in his freedom of access to their 
fountains and promenades and their bordering alleys of 
tender green. He comes downstairs to them, so to speak, 
as soon as the scavengers have done their timely work. 
He descends to his thoroughfare as the millionaire expects 
to descend to his breakfast-room or his study, with 
all its appointments fresh from the broom and shining 
in their brightness of metal and glass. So whatever 
the gloom of the domestic prospect, his street helps 
him to feel good. The beauty of the statuary, of 
the public buildings, is a means to the same end. For 
nothing the poorest of poor devils may see the glorious 
bronzes of the terrace garden of the. Tuileries, the outdoor 
figures of the Luxembourg, the great horses of the Place 
de la Concorde, the magnificent composition of the Arch. 
The very lamp-post that will light his way at nightfall 
serves the purposo of a thing of beauty all through the 
day. Compare it with the English bar of cast iron, hideous 
to the.eye in form and colour, foul with the mudstains of 
years of traffic. ‘Che Frenchman must have it suave and 
shapely in its lines, a model of good Renaissance ornament 
in its decorations, bronze in its material, and washed and 
polished every week or so to keep it smart.” 

The book is full of good things, not a page of it is dull 
One last 
quotation : 


Montmartre is not so much as the Grub-street of Paris, 
for Grub-street was actually productive, and it was at 
least sincere. Most of these poets and painters are simply 
the failures of the schools, masquerading as coming men. 
They are put out of doors as soon as they cease to draw. 


— 
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Their very wickedness is scenic, and it bears a strong 
family likeness to the potations from the skull in the revels 
of Newstead Abbey. The contemplative ratepayer looks 
in, drinks his glass of beer, and goes his way, thanking 
heaven he was not born clever. The tourist lays out a few 
francs in a copy of a song or a copy of a volume, and 
writes well-meant but misguiding letters to bis native 
papers to say that he has been at supper with the gods. 


Mr. Whiteing takes the good along with the bad in 
Parisian life, and is wise enough to see, for all the dissi- 
pated voices of renown, that it is the good which prevails, 
that industry, grace, and order here hold all the strong 
places. 


Nurseries of the Navy. 


The Cinque Ports. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
by William Hyde. (Blackwood. 63s. net.) 


Tue history of the Cinque Ports is of overflowing interest 
touching the larger issues of the national life. The men 
of the Ports were the first organised guardians of the 
English coast, fathers of the navy in a strictly accurate 
sense. Their subsidisation by the Crown was a stroke of 
admirably wise policy, and the return for the services 
rendered generous and appreciative. The general charter 
to the confederation of Edward I., which appears to have 
gathered together and confirmed the previous separate 
charters of tlie Ports, enacts that they “‘ shall do to us and 
our heirs, kings of England, yearly their full service of 
fifty-seven ships, at their cost, for fifty days, at the sum- 
mons of us and our heirs.” In recognition of this service 
they were freed from all toll and custom throughout 
England, and, among other privileges, were granted the 
right of governing their internal affairs. The confederacy 
became a rich and jealous commonwealth, able to sustain 
the harryings and burnings continually inflicted by France, 
and to repay in kind and in ample measure. But the day 
of their decline came; their harbours, one by one, silted 
up, and from nurseries of the navy they declined into the 
useful obscurity of watering-places. 

Mr. Hueffer has brought to his loving labour faculties 
not often found in combination in writers of topo- 
graphical and historical books of this description. He 
is accurate—which was essential—particularly clear in 
arrangement, and a little master of atmosphere and phrase. 
In those who know the marsh-country covered in these 
pages, a sense of reminiscent delight will continually be 
stirred. ‘T'o an intimate local knowledge is added a power 
of poetical appreciation which seldom fails to get at the 
essence of beauty either in form or suggestion. Take 
this, of Pett Level; the flavour is admirably caught: 


It is a lotus-eating land—a land where one loses one’s 
grip of life, to remain intensely individual. Nowhere is 
one so absolutely alone ; but nowhere do inanimate things 
—the water plants and the lichens on the stiles—afford 
one so much compary. It must not be hurried through, 
or it is a dull, flat stretch. But linger and saunter 
through it and you are caught by the heels in a moment. 
You will catch a malady of tranquility—a kind of idle 


— that will fall on you in distant places for years 
after. 


Illustrated 


Mr. Hueffer has a habit which seriously detracts from 
the melody and grace of his prose—the use of the in- 
definite nominative “one.” At best it is a construction 
to be used sparingly ; here it is thick on almost every 
page. This is a serious and annoying defect. We can 
forgive Mr. Hueffer for an attitude towards our own 
times which seems faddishly depreciative and sometimes 
blind—a sensitivism too remote from actual life; we can 
more than forgive him for quoting from his own excellent 
verse, but we cannot pardon that perpetual “one.” It 
becomes a positive offence. 

Both Mr. Hueffer and the Ports are fortunate in their 
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illustrator. Mr. Hyde’s drawings, fourteen of which are 
reproduced in photogravure, are fine examples of the work 
of an artist whose poetical vision is wonderfully compre- 
hensive and refined, whose execution is delicate and mas- 
terly. A careful examination of these plates revives our 
faith in black and white as a medium for landscape not 
yet dead; but such work as this can only be attained by 
the few. Thedrawing of Dover from the sea hasa dignity 
and imagination, a wave-movement, wholly remarkable ; 
those of Winchelsea, Rye, and Sandwich Flats have 
caught the true spirit of the places at most characteristic 
moments. It is, perhaps, this insight into the spirit, 
into the subtle meaning, of nature, which renders Mr. 
Hyde’s work so fascinating. He interprets rather than 
represents. But, while according this high praise, we 
would suggest to Mr. Hyde that he gives us too much of 
storm and twilight, too little of the witchery of the sun. 

Towards the close of his history Mr. Hueffer says: 
“If the words would come and would dance themselves 
into metre, one might finish it with a Ballad of Fair Ships 
and Goodly Havens.” We hope that the ballad will not 
remain long unwritten, that we may “sail with Zs Blithe 
de Winchelse and La Littel Douce de Saundwie over glassicr 
seas into a more golden- twilight.” And may Mr. Hyde 
be moved to realise for us those stately ghosts. 








Other New Books. 


Dante ALIGHIERI. By Paacet ToynseEz. 


This excellent little volume on Dante, by one of the 
most competent and instructed of medisval scholars, is 
primarily “addressed rather to the so-called general 
reader than to the serious Dante student.’’ But the latter, 
too, will find it a clear, compact, and convenient summary 
of the whole subject. The five sections into which it is 
divided consist of, firstly, a study of thirteenth century 
Florentine politics, under the title of ‘Guelfs and 
Ghibellines”; secondly, a sketch of Dante’s career at 
Florence ; thirdly, a sketch of his wanderings in exile and 
posthumous rehabilitation at home; fourthly, a personal 
account of him, based on Villani and Boccaccio, on his 
portraits and on the Dante legend ; finally, a brief analysis 
of his works. For the use made of unauthentic and 
doubtfully authentic stories Mr. Toynbee half apologises, 
holding that ‘the legends and traditions which hang 
around the name of a great personality are a not unim- 
portant element in his biography, and may sometimes 
serve to place him as well as, if not better than, the more 
sober estimates of the serious historian.” Doubtless this 
is as true in Dante’s case as it certainly is in that of his 
great countryman, St. Francis. It gives colour to Mr. 
Toynbee’s book that so far as possible he modestly inter- 
weaves into his narrative long passages from Villani, 
Boccaccio and even modern writers, preferring translation 
of what has been already well said to mere paraphrase. 
There are some good illustrations, but we look in vain for 
anything in the way of a bibliography. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 


How tHe GARDEN GREW. By Mavup Maryon. 


Had Miss Jekyll never cultivated the Munstead prim- 
rose; had Mrs. Earle’s Surrey pleasaunce remained untilled; 
had Elizabeth sate not in her German garden and babbled 
of the Man of Wrath, this book—and many others—would 
have remained unwritten, and the task of wounding its 
author’s feelings would happily never have contented us 
But here it is, in all its self-satisfied mediocrity, in all its 
futile imitativeness, and we must do our duty. All the in- 
gredients are present: the garden, the packets of seeds, 
the trite reflections on nature and its mystery, the coynesses 
and archnesses of the fair writer - gardener, and the 
amusing Men Things who give advice and assistance. Chief 
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of these is the Young Man. When a woman writes a 
book and spells Young Man with capital letters, one is 
prepared for the worst. The Young Man is a curate, a 
nicely bred, rather wistful curate, with the usual gift of 
conversational facetiousness (yet never wholly unmindful 
of his high calling). In the end he proposes to the author, 
and is exquisitely accepted—as curates should be. On 
the way to this consummation are such passages as the 
following, discreetly combining the practical and the 
reflective: ‘‘ After the ground is ready, make little straight 
trenches about one inch deep, and thinly, because they 
are certain anyway to be too close, scatter in your seeds. 
[Now mark the transition from earth to the rarer atmo- 
sphere, the appeal from one class of reader to the other. | 
There for the present your work ends, and Mother 
Nature commences her never-ending miracle of death and 


resurrection. ‘Thou sowest not that body which shall be, 
but bare grain, it may chance of wheat or some other 
grain,’ and ‘that which thou sowest is not quickened 


except it die,’ when ‘God giveth it a body, to every seed 
its own body.’” So it goes on, with never a word of real 
gardening knowledge. And incidentally we find such 
words as “plantlets.” It is high time that this kind of 
book had a close season. (Longman. js. net.) 


By Mary F. 8S. Hervey. 


Has so elaborate, learned, and finely illustrated a mono- 
graph ever before been devoted to the elucidation of a 
single picture? When Holbein’s ‘“ Ambassadors” first 
vame to the National Gallery from Longford Castle, in 1890, 
it excited unusual popular interest, partly on account of 
the curious device of a death’s head painted from a reflec- 
tion in a curved mirror which occupies the foreground, 
partly because of the difficulty felt by historical scholars 
in identifying the two important diplomatic personages 
whose portraits it contains. The problem is now solved, 
and the whole history of the picture is fully set forth, as 
a result of unwearied patience and research, by Miss 
Hervey. The ‘“ ambassadors” are Jean de Dinteville, 
Seigneur of Polisy and Bailly of Troyes, and George de 
Selve, Bishop of Lavaur. Dinteville was French ambas- 
sador at the court of Henry VIII., and in 1533, the year 
in which the picture was painted, Selve was on a visit to 
his friend in this country. Miss Hervey’s task falls into 
three sections. In the first she traces the history of the 
picture itself and of the inquiries which led to its identifi- 
cation. The second deals exhaustively with the careers, 
personal and diplomatic, of its subjects, two very interest- 
ing and typical Frenchmen of the sixteenth century. The 
third is an explanation of the curious wealth of detail and 
surrounding, much of it symbolic in character, with which 
Holbein has accompanied the portraits. Naturally it falls 
within Miss Hervey’s scheme to expound the mystery of 
the ‘‘death’s head.” There are other symbols of death 
in the picture, a smaller death’s head in Dinteville’s cap, 
a crucifix half concealed by a curtain in the background. 
Miss Hervey points out that Dintevilie was, in his own 
words, ‘the most melancholy ambassador that ever was 
seen,” and suggests that he had taken the death’s head as 
his characteristic emblem or “ devise.”” The mystification 
of the optical delusion thus becomes easily explicable ; for 
according to sixteenth century fancy u “ devise” should 
not be too obviously employed. It must not be ‘‘so plain 
as to be understood by all, nor so obscure as to require 
a sphinx to interpret.”” Miss Hervey is to be congratulated 
upon the very valuable study of sixteenth century society 
which she has woven around her text. (Bell. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Hoxsern’s “‘ AMBASSADORS,” 


TRANS. BY 


Gurneamor, Sir Lanvat, Tyoer, 
Jzssiz L. WEston. 


THE WEREWOLF. 


This is a number of Miss Weston’s useful little series of 
“Arthurian Romances ee in Malory.” The 
four /ais—three by Marie de France, one by an unknown 
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author—probably represent an early stage of Arthurian 
romance. They are short narratives, such as may have 
served Orétien de Troyes and others, as material to be 
worked up into longer verse romances. They were in all 
likelihood translated from the Breton, and through those 
elements of Celtic faery and folk-lore gradually filtered 
into French literature. Miss Weston has given a transla- 
tion which faithfully possesses much of the spirit of the 
originals, has added some useful notes, and has provided a 
short introduction on the literary history of the /ais and 
their relation to the Arthurian cycle. (Nutt. 2s. net.) 





Fiction. 


Montes the Matador, and Other Stories. 
(Grant Richards. 6s.) 


Tue author of Elder Conklin employs in all his fiction the 
device of what we would call ‘‘ simple narration,” a device 
used by Balzac and Turgenev, but not, we think, by any 
other great ae ape novelist of the nineteenth century: 
not even, strangely enough, by de Maupassant. The user 
of this device may be deemed to adopt the following 
attitude toward his reader: ‘‘ See here, I have some very 
curious and interesting facts to tell you, and I will relate 
them straightforwardly, without embroidery, and with 
only such explanations and descriptions as are absolutely 
necessary. 1 merely want you to get hold of the facts; 
indeed, you must listen to them, because they have in- 
terested me tremendously and I am sure they will interest 
Whatever you do, don’t mistake me for a romancer, 


By Frank Harris. 


you. 

a concocter of stories. Now just listen, and I won’t waste 
your time .... There! Now, wasn’t that worth hear- 
ing! True? Of course it is true: that is why I wished 


you to hear it.” Such an attitude and such a method, 
employed. with skill and discretion, are enormously effec- 
tive in the way of vraisemblance; and vraisemblance is 
esteemed by novelists the highest quality of narrative art. 
(It isn’t—no one ever imagined that Paradise Lost was 
true—but that is another and a larger question. ) 

There are five stories in Mr. Harris’s volume—two 
rather slight and unequal to the three larger ones—and 
each leaves you with the impression that the events told 
did actually occur. The best tale is the first one, the love- 
story of an old espada, told (like most of the others) in the 
first person. It is a sinister and powerful recital, and 
the bull-fighting lore comes out of the mouth of old 
Montes in a very natural and convincing manner. ‘‘ Profit 
and Loss” is a tale of Kansas City—Mr. Harris’s cosmo- 
politanism amounts almost to an affectation—and the 
theme is an arson committed by an employee at the 
instigation of his employer, the reward being the latter’s 
daughter. The analysis of the criminal’s feelings after 
the crime is one of the best things in the book. 


. . « He realised that all efforts were in vain, that 
nothing could check the fire, that nis work was done— 
completely. And then remorse came upon him ; at first, 
with a vague sense of loss, such as one feels in missing the 
familiar and accustomed; later, with the full under- 
standing of waste and destruction, as acutely keen 
regret... . 


The last story, ‘‘ Sonia,” is Russian, and very obviously 
it has been composed at the feet of Ivan Turgenev. Mr. 
Harris could not have gone to a better master ; but never- 
theless ‘“‘Sonia” is only a clever imitation. The episode of 
the assassination of Alexander II. is here used with 
singular dramatic effect. 

The book as a whole is capable; but Mr. Harris’s 
careless way of writing English will prevent him from 
taking so high a place as he might otherwise have 
occupied. 
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Marshfield the Observer ; and the Death Dance. 
Castle. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Axout these ‘Studies of Life and Character” there is 
an old-world flavour of the early ‘nineties, the Latch 
Key moment, the moment also of the idiotic notion that 
the shape of a sentence was everything, its thought—so 
long as it was of the latch-key order—nothing. We say 
this because the author of Marshfield is, in this antiquated 
sense, so manifestly a student of style. If not a stylist, 
in fact, he is in peril of being almost nothing at all. Yet 
surely a stylist is just what he can by no means compass it 
to be. Every paragraph bears witness to his limitations. 
Take, now, the story of ‘‘ Endymion in Barracks.” Dal- 
rymple ‘ was essentially a college-bred [!] man, and, more- 
over, a creature specially equipped, both by nature and 
self training, for the higher transcendent flights of purely 
intellectual life...” This exquisite person joined the 
army and learned to talk like an officer and a gentleman. 
Alas! Mr. Marshfield paid him a visit; and he broke out: 


At last he began—no longer with the studied disjointed- 
ness, the slang of camp and mess, but with the cultured 
precision of wording and phrasing which had been one of 
the leading marks in the ‘“‘ Deuced Superior Set.” 

‘* Marshfield,” he said, ‘‘ I have that on my mind which 
must find voice . . . had I to tell it to the clouds, to the 
winds, to the rushes!” . . . 

*‘It is a wondrous coincidence [he goes on] that you 
should be near me to-day; for, certes, there is no one I 
know at present to whom I would tell what has happened 
to me.” 


By Egerton 


He had found, in fact, that he was growing too Superior ; 
and that way, precedent assured him, madness lay. 
Therefore : 


I burnt my poems, sold my books, locked my piano— 
nor has any one these eight years even suspected I could 
play aught but the vamping to a music-hall song. 


Then we have a series of apparitions of the Great Joy of 
Man’s Desire (‘‘ for when we must symbolise the Beautiful 
the most abstract, we must of necessity materialise it 
under lines of beauty the most perfect in themselves, the 
most harmonious in their changes”); till presently 
‘melancholy marked Dalrymple for her own.” In the 
end : 

They found his body on the lip of the enemy’s trenches ; 
and it was said that the beauty of his dead face was such, 
the smile upon it so exquisite, that the very soldiers of the 
burying party, all hardened to their materialising task, 
begged to look and look again before wrapping him away 
in that insatiable earth that had already drunk in so much 
gallant blood. 

All the stories are conceived and told in this exalted 
manner. 


The Visits of Elizabeth. By Elinor Glyn. 
(Duckworth. 6s.) 


“ AporABLE enfant terrible” is Lord Valmond’s descrip- 
tion of Elizabeth, and whoever looks at the miniature 
reproduced in this book and reads her droll letters will 
agree with him. It is a young aristocrat prattling away 
to its mamma that we encounter in these pages. Mamma 
had old-fashioned notions about an epistolary style, which 
were triumphantly opposed in one exquisitely ungram- 
matical sentence in her daughter’s second letter. 

Elizabeth visited Lady Cecilia at Nazeby Hall, Great- 
aunt Maria at Heaviland Manor, Mme. de Croixmare at her 
French chiteau—-—but why extend the list? Enough to 
say that she ended by becoming engaged in November to 
a person who in August of the same year was ‘‘ an odious 
young man and very rude.” 

¥ will be perceived that The Visits of Elizabeth is a 
riovel interesting as a piece of pure presentation of what 
the French journalist called “ hig-lif.”” When Elizabeth 
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writes: ‘I wouldn’t keep a coachman with a beard, 
would you?” one has a flash of the patrician egoism which 
is the cause of Socialistic surges. For the most part 
she is just the human girl—an ingénue, perhaps, rather 
than an enfant terrible, though such ingenuousness as hers 
is astounding. Even Credulity, however, might be in- 
duced to slap Innocence which parades itself thus : 

While we were going to the house to get our wraps, I 
overheard two Jadies talking of Godmamma. They said she 
gave herself great airs, and considering that everyone 
knew that years ago she had been the amie of that good- 
looking Englishman at the Embassy, these high stilts of 
virtue were ridiculous. I suppose to be an amie is some- 
thing wicked in French, but it doesu’t sound very bad, 
does it, Mamma? And, whatever it is, I wonder if poor 
papa knew, as he was at the Embassy, and it might have 
been one of his friends, mightn’t it? I expect she had not 
a moustache then. 

The shadow of things not seen is a little too pronounced 
in the above and some other passages, but Elizabeth’s 
letters from France are amusing in spite and because of 
their sub-conscious impropriety. She conquered a marquis 
and a vicomte there, but she would not ‘‘dream,” she 
observes in a fit of insularity, ‘‘of marrying into a nation 
that eats badly, and doesn’t have a bath except to be 
smart.” 

She is a minx when it comes to describing her em- 
bodied dislikes. Thus Victorine, in order to prepossess 
her fiancé in her favour, is credited with having ‘ scrubbed 
her face with soap—I suppose to get that greasy look off 
—until it shines like an apple, her nose is crimson, and 
her eyes look like two beads.” 

Elizabeth has the frank insolence of seventeen; to her 
twenty-two spells Old Maid. Her obiter dicta enjoy the 
emphasis of youth. Thus she conjugates the verb “ to 
hate”: “I hate gold-plate myself; one’s knife does 
make such slate-pencilish noises on it.” ‘I should hate 
to be a priest; should not you, Mamma? You mayn’t 
even look at anyone nice.” ‘I should hate to be a 
marquis, always having to take the hostess in to dinner, 
no matter how old and ugly she is, just because a duke 
isn’t present.” 

One would fain close on so philosophical a note. But, 
alas! the last sentence of the book expresses Elizabeth’s 
gratification that as an English marchioness she will be 
able to ‘‘ walk in front of Victorine anywhere.” 





Notes on Novels. 


[Zhese notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Sreconp Love. By T. W. Speicut. 


Mr. Speight does the mystery novel rather well; he has 
been doing it for so long that he must by now think in 
terms of mystery. Here we meet a woman whose second 
love, after she had married him, was believed by her to 
be the murderer of her first husband. Of course, he 
wasn’t. Mr. Speight makes it his business to explain 
matters satisfactorily. The suspected man was our old 
friend Rivers. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 


DIAMANELEN. By Sapr Grant. 


Diamanelen was named “after a fair, frail ancestress 
of the time of Charles the Second, who loved not wisely, 
but too well.” We are introduced to a gentleman in the 
North of China whose name was Li Ki Foo. The book 
is pervaded by China and melodrama. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 


Wuo Gors THERE ? By B. K. Benson. 


This is a story of a spy in the American Civil War. It 
is packed with adventure, vigorously narrated, ‘and gives 
a vivid personal view of that great upheaval. The style 
is somewhat jerky and flamboyant, but the author has 
grip. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
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Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
An Enquiry. 

GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO is thirty-six years old; he was born 
in a ship on the Adriatic. His childhood was sensitive, 
capricious, and violent. As a boy he followed the culte 
du Moi, and to come between him and the least of his 
desires was to arouse a storm of furious anger. He was 
always precocious, and at the age of sixteen he published 
some verses, Primo Vere, of which the precocity is excessive. 
He made a name at once. That witty critic, Mare 
Monnier, said of him in the Revue Suisse: ‘‘If I was one 
of his masters, I should give him a medal and the stick.” 
At the University of Rome his personality excited 
enthusiasm ; he published both prose-and verse of unmis- 
takable genius. Soon he burst upon society, and, in the 
double réle of artist and rake, he dazzled and scandalised 
even Rome for a number of years. Then he began 
seriously to work. All these things are semi-officially 
recorded of him in print. 

To-day, despite his translators, he enjoys a European 
fame. Few modern writers have suffered more by transla- 
tion than d’Annunzio. In France, the faithful and hero- 
worshipping M. Hérelle has certainly spared no effort on 
behalf of his idol; but one is bound to say that M. 
Hérelle’s conception of the translator’s charter of freedom 
is entirely too broad. In England the austerity of taste is 
such that an adequate translation is impossible; the thing 
simply could not be done. Miss Georgina Harding has 
partially rendered several of the novels with brilliance ; 
her version of Le Virgini delle Rocce is one of the very 
best translations of recent years; but the five translated 
novels are all mutilated, necessarily, and the effect is like 
that of a hacked statue. To translate too much, as in 
France, or too little, as in England, is to impair its appeal, 
and to translate feebly or clumsily is to nullify it. The 
final beauty of d’Annunzio’s fiction is a beauty of form. 
In the research after style he began where Flaubert 
ceased ; he performs by instinct feats which cost Flaubert 
such cruel labour, and Flaubert would have been the first 
to acknowledge the youth’s pre-eminence of virtuosity. 

Not often, in these latter days, do the philosopher and 
the stylist come together in the novelist: the ‘‘ message ” 
is usually delivered in terms careless of, or derogatory to, 
art, and the philosopher, while declaring that art must 
serve morals, is quaintly blind to the fact that art can only 
serve when it is respected; use it disdainfully, and it 
disserves. In d’Annunzio, however, the philosopher and 
the artist are, strange to say, well met; and this man 
with his keen instinct for form and beauty has also the 
reforming ardour of the moralist, and the sanity to keep 
an even balance between the two sides of himself. 

The English reader of d’Annunzio, even d’Annunzio 
expurgated, may perhaps smile at the spectacle of the 
author of J/ Piacere posing as a moralist. Yet in- 
dubitably he is a moralist, with a very noble moral to 
propound. The pity is that he happens to be, by race and 
by temperament, one of the least proper persons in the 
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world to propound it. You will get the first hint of what 
the sted is from the fact that all his long novels are more 
or less about himself. Under one guise or another, he is 
always the hero, and, directly or indirectly, each book is an 
impassioned revelation of its hero. We have referred to 
the culte du Moi—a phrase already sufficiently victimised 
by the wit of England and France, especially since Maurice 
Barrés has contrived to make himself both ridiculous and 
dull, but a phrase, nevertheless, which adumbrates a 
superb idea. The culte du Moi is d’Annunzio’s, and the 


- whole of his production is an apologia—not, for heaven’s 


sake! an apology—pro vita sua. Or one may say, more 
accurately, that the whole of his production is a statement 
of himself. 


I know I am august, 

I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself—be under- 
stood, 

I see that the elementary laws never apologise, 

(I reckon I behave no prouder than the level I plant my 
house by, after all). 


I exist as I am, that is enough. 


Whitman sang himself in fifty pages, d’Annunzio in 
nine volumes. To the Italian there is neither pure nor 
impure: there is only d’Annunzio. And so it happens 
that several books are devoted to aspects of the man 
which, to be exact, are obscene. But to d’Annunzio 
nothing of himself is obscene. ‘‘ Here am I,” he says, in 
effect, ‘‘ the result of the operation of natural law during 
countless centuries. Why should I hide anything? Why 
should I be ashamed of anything? It is my lot to write, 
and I will tell you all. I will never pretend to be what I 
am not. My aim is to be myself.” ‘The idea is not a new 
one, but it has never been worked out with such ruthless 
and fearless logic, and such bewildering beauty, as 
characterise d’Annunzio’s development of it. Of course 
the old question at once arises whether one can be more 
one’s-self by self-indulgence or by self-command. D’An- 
nunzio might answer, ‘‘ Equally by both.” But the deep 
Northern instinct will always answer, ‘‘ By self-command.” 
It is so that d’Annunzio answers, in The Virgins of the 
Rocks, that lofty aspiration to transmit his faculties to a 
descendant in a more efficient condition than that in which 
they were transmitted to him. The Virgins of the Rocks, 
steeped in an atmosphere of decay, is yet a profoundly 
moral and astringent book. It expresses the ideal of 
d’Annunzio the man, just as Zhe Flame of Life (Il Fuoco), 
recently issued in English,* expresses the ideal of 
d’Annunzio the artist. The ideal of d’Annunzio the 
man is to give play to every natural impulse, to perfect 
every faculty, to develop the individuality, to mate wisely 
in order worthily to continue one’s “ stock,” and to blush 
for nothing except affectation. Put more briefly, the 
moral of Zhe Virgins of the Rocks is that man’s supreme 
duty is to leave a son superior to himself. Love, for the 
sake of love, occupies a minor place in such a scheme; 
and it is indeed highly curious to watch the “child of 
pleasure” thus reverting, in his finest moments, to an 
exalted form of altruism. 

The ideal of d’Annunzio the artist is, rightly, more 
egoistic. Z1 Fuoco is more than a revelation, it is an 
apotheosis of its hero, Stelio Effrena; and Stelio is more 
surely and completely a portrait of d’Annunzio than any 
other of his creations. J/ Fuoco is, in fact, a gallery of 
portraits, for the heroine, La Foscarina, cannot but have 
been drawn from a renowned tragic actress ; and the third 
great character is Richard Wagner, with no disguise what- 
ever. Stelio Effena is a poet of the first order, and his 
artistic emotions are described as only a poet of the first 
order could describe them. His creative vitality, his ever- 
burning “flame of life” is always foremost. He is con- 
tinually called ‘‘ The Life Giver.” “ ‘To create with joy!’ 





* The Flame of Life. Translated by Ka‘sandra Vivaria. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 
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It is the attribute of Divinity! 
imagine at the summit of our spirit a more triumphal 
act.” Here is a finished picture of the great artist’s soul : 


The pride ; the intoxication of his hard, dogged labour ; 
his boundless, uncurbed ambition that has been forced into 
a field too narrow for it; his bitter intolerance of mediocrity 
in life; his claim to princely privileges; the dissembled 
craving for action by which he was propelled towards the 
multitude as to the prey he should prefer; the vision of 
great and imperious art that should be at the same time 


a sigoal of light in his hauds and a weapon of subjection; - 


his strangely imperial dreams ; his insatiable need of pre- 
dominance, of glory, of pleasure— rebelled tumultuously, 
dazzling and suffucating him in their confusion. 

Observe: great and imperiousart. D’Annunzio the artist 
demands empire. 
how, in order to obtain victory over man and circumstance, 
there is no other way but that of constantly feeding one’s 
own exaltation and magnifying one’s own dream of beauty 
or of power.” It is a source of sadness to him that he 
cannot be Napoleon, Bismarck, and Carlyle, as well as 
d’Annunzio. He has the creative energy to be everything : 
the field is always “‘ too narrow.” 

Expression, that is the necessity. The greatest vision 
has no value unless it be manifested and condensed in 
living forms. And I have everything to create. I am not 
pouring my substance into hereditary forms. My whole 
work is an invention; I cannot and will not obey other 
than my own instinct and the genius of my race. 

It is in that phrase, “ the genius of my race,” that lies 
the secret of d’Annunzio’s ultimate failure. For he must 
fail; with all the magnificence of his artistic endowment, 
the sincerity of his humanity, and the force of his moral 
and artistic creeds—he must fail. He believes in two things 
which are certain to play him false—the Latin race and his 
moral self. He talks of “the growing virtue of the 
ideals handed down by their fathers, their sovereign 
dignity of spirit, the indestructible power of Beauty, all 
the great values held as nothing by modern barbarity.” 
Yes, yes! But modern barbarity will in the end make its 
own great values, and meanwhile it will crush out the 
Latin race. That a man of d’Annunzio’s vision should have 
faith in ‘‘ the growing virtue” of Latin ideals is pathetic. 
The Latin race is effete, exhausted, dying. No make- 
believes of a United Italy, no gorgeous activity of Universal 
Exhibitions, can save it from the fate of assimilation by the 
stronger. A race cannot have both a detached past and a 
future. The Latin must be content with its past. And 
yet here is this imperious and wondrous Unit of a decadent 
race talking to Europe about the future, explaining how 
he will “ hand down ” this and that, and exercise domina- 
tion and enjoy glory. He will never hand down, he will 
never dominate, and his only glory will be that he illumi- 
nates splendidly a dissolution. He is a lovely orchid 
flowering over decay. He is not a moral force, and there- 
fore he is not an artistic force (for the one must be behind 
the other), because there is no moral force left in the race. 
And so an artistic equipment almost unparalleled in the 
present era is doomed to spend its streigth and sweetness 
in disguising the odours of corruption. ‘Be yourself!” 
It is a proud incitement, but its authentic value depends 
on what yourself is. 


Things Seen. 
A Half-God. 


SIXTEEN years ago at school, how that name shone! 
Week after week, when the J/lustrated London News came, 
we used—I and another—to tear it open at the second 
page and devour those garrulous notes. What wisdom, 
what humour, what erudition, what a memory, what an 
acquaintance-roll, what familiarity with Courts, what 
anecdotage! We saturated ourselves in those ‘‘ Echoes 
of the Week”’ : to be able to write like that was the crown 
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of the literary life. ‘Some day [I remember saying, in 
the Disraeli tone of ‘Some day you shall hear me! ‘} 
some day I will be Sala’s successor on this paper!” 
meant it too. And now——. In the holidays I read 
everything he wrote—even Zhe Seven Sons of Mammon 
(which Thackeray called ‘‘The Seven Tons of Gammon”’). 
I read Breakfast in Bed and Dutch Pictures, and After 
Breakfast and Twice Round the Clock. ‘‘ Almost the true 
Dickens ” I thought it then, as Browning said of Gigadibs 
(perhaps Gigadibs was Sala)—nay, Heaven help me, I 
believe I thought it better than the true Dickens, for a very 
madness for this man was working; and I recollect a weary 
and mortifying pilgrimage to an old and not too popular 
uncle, undertaken entirely because the rumour circulated 
that he and G. A. 8. had once corresponded. The thrill 
of seeing him (it was on the promenade at Brighton) I 
can still recall, though (such creatures we are!) I blush 
a little in doing so. He wore a white waistcoat, one eye 
was screwed up exactly as in the pictures, his face cele- 
brated good dinners in both hemispheres. It was he! 
That was the hand—now holding a large cigar—the hand 
that wrote the Echoes, and the leaders in the Zélegraph, 
and the books. I beheld-~George Augustus Sala, and my 
heart was almost too big for my waistcoat. 

And now, sixteen years later, I stand in front of the 
window of Glaisher’s in Holborn—that object-lesson in the 
mistaken judgment of publishers—and see a huge volume 
lettered The Life and Adventures of George Augustus Sala 
labelled at two shillings. My once hero, my once exemplar, 
aremainder! And as I walk away I know that of all the busy 
hands that have driven a pen since literature began none 
has possessed a style which I would repudiate for my own 
so energetically and absolutely as that of G. A. 8. 

There is something passionate, Lowell wrote, in the 
recoil of the young man from the idol of the boy. Yes, 
and there is something very sad in the position of the idol 
when the devotee neglects him—a side of the question 
that rebellious devotees too seldom meditate upon. 





Gipsies. 

Tue river was deserted, save by a few pensive fishermen in 
moored punts. Yet the December Thames had a charm 
hardly less magical than August’s—a charm which instilled 
into the heart a spirit of quietness, of austere restful- 
ness. The afternoon was warm, the sky clear, the ripples 
dancing with gold; only I and the swans moved upon the 
water. 

As I pulled ee between Hampton and Sunbury 
I saw, on the right bank, the glimmer of a fire against the 
black mouth of a gipsy tent; above it the smoke curled 
blue. Round about the fire figures moved, and a red 
bodice made a vivid splash of colour. A sudden impulse 
made me run the boat inshore. I landed, to find friends 
whom I had last seen encamped on a wild Surrey common. 

Tea was in preparation, and I was invited to share it. 
The master was polite, but silent, the wife voluble and 
embarrassingly hospitable. She of the red bodice, the 
eldest girl, stood at the tent entrance in an attitude of 
statuesque repose; her unbound hair, swept back from 
the wide brows, fell to her waist. In her the true eastern 
blood was manifest; it spoke in her colour, her poise of 
body, her untamed eyes, in her power of self abstraction, 
in he¥ absolute unconcern. She watched the flow of the 
darkening river as though only it and she existed. So far 
as I observed, she only glanced at me once during the 
hour I remained; in all that time she did not speak a 
word. The other children laughed and scrambled at her 
feet, but she retained her absolute and impenetrable repose. 

As I dropped down the river in the twilight I felt that 
I was turning my back upon a mystery. In that single 
figure I recognised all the glamour of the East, and there 
moved before me a sorrowful but most majestic vision of 
the world’s wanderers. 
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A Paradox on Art. 


Is it —e of the pedantry of letters to limit the word 
art, a little narrowly, to certain manifestations only of the 
artistic spirit, or, at all events, to set up a comparative 
estimate of the values of the several arts, a little unneces- 
sarily? Literature, painting, sculpture, music, these we 
admit as art, and the persons who work in them as artists ; 
but dancing, for instance, in which the performer is at 
once creator and interpreter, and those methods of inter- 
pretation, such as the playing of musical instruments, or 
the conducting of an orchestra, or acting, have we scrupu- 
lously considered the degree to which these also are art, 
and their executants, in a strict sense, artists ? 

If we may be allowed to look upon art as something 
essentially independent of its material, however dependent 
upon its own material each art may be, in a secondary sense, 
it will scarcely be logical to contend that the motionless and 
permanent creation of the sculptor in marble is, as art, 
more perfect than the same sculptor’s modelling in snow, 
which, motionless one moment, melts the next, or than the 
dancer’s harmonious succession of movements which we 
have not even time to realise individually before one is 
succeeded by another, and the whole has vanished from 
before our eyes. Art is the creation of beauty in form, 
visible or audible, and the artist is the creator of beauty 
in visible or audible form. But beauty is infinitely 
various, and as truly beauty in the voice of Sarah Bern- 
hardt or the silence of Duse as in a face painted by 
Leonardo or a poem written by Blake. A dance, per- 
formed faultlessly and by a dancer of temperament, is as 
beautiful, in its own way, as a performance on the violin 
by Ysaye or the effect of an orchestra conducted by Mottl. 
In each case the beauty is different, but, once we have 
really attained beauty, there can be no question of 
superiority. Beauty is always equally beautiful; the 
, degrees exist only when we have not yet attained beauty. 

_ And thus the old prejudice against the artist to whom 
awk penne is his own special form of creatior is really 
b upon a misunderstanding. Take the art of music. 
Bach writes a composition for the violin : that composition 
exists, in the abstract, the moment it is written down upon 
paper, but, even to those trained musicians who are able 
to read at sight, it exists in a state at best but half alive; 
to all the rest of the world it is silent. Ysaye plays it on 
his violin, and the thing begins to breathe, has found a 
voice perhaps more exquisite than the sound which Bach 
heard in his brain when he wrote down the notes. Take 
the violin out of Ysaye’s hands, and put it into the hands 
of the first violin in the orchestra behind him ; every note 
will be the same, every interval may be the same, the same 
general scheme of expression may be followed, but the 
thing that we shall hear will be another thing, just as 
much Bach, perhaps, but, because Ysaye is wanting, not 
the work of art, the creation, to which we have just listened. 

That such art should be fragile, evanescent, leaving 
only a memory which can never be realised again, is as 

athetic and as natural as that a beautiful woman should 

ie young. To the actor, the dancer, the same fate is 
reserved. They work for the instant, and for the memory 
of the living, with a supremely prodigal magnanimity. 
Old people tell us that they have seen Desclée, Taglioni ; 
soon, no one will be old enough to remember those great 
artists. Then, if their renown becomes a matter of 
charity, of credulity, if you will, it will be but equal with 
the renown of all those poets and painters who are only 
names to us, or whose masterpieces Swe perished. 

Beauty is.infinitely various, always equally beautiful, 
and can never be repeated. Gautier, in a famous poem, 
has wisely praised the artist who works in durable material : 

Oui, ]’couvre sort plus belle 

D’une forme au travail 
Rebelle, 

Vers, marbre, onyx, émail. 
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No, not more beautiful ; only more lasting. 
Tout passe. L’art robuste 
Seul a l’éternité. 
Le buste 
Survit a Ja cité. 

Well, after all, is there not, to one who regards it 
curiously, a certain selfishness, even, in this desire to per- 
petuate oneself or the work of one’s hands; as the most 
austere saints have found selfishness at the root of the 
soul’s too conscious, or too exclusive, longing after eternal 
life? To have created beauty for an instant is to have 
achieved an equal result in art with one who has created 
beauty which will last many thousands of years. Art is 
concerned only with accomplishment, not with duration. 
The rest is a question partly of vanity, partly of business. 
An artist to whom posterity means anything very definite, 
and the admiration of those who will live after him can 
seem to promise much warmth in the grave, may indeed 
refuse to waste his time, as it seems to him, over temporary 
successes. Or he may shrink from the continuing ardour 
of one to whom art has to be made over again with the 
same energy, the same sureness, every time that he acts 
on the stage or draws music out of his instrument. One 
may indeed be listless enough to prefer to have finished 
one’s work, and to be able to point to it, as it stands on its 
pedestal, or comes to meet all the world, with the 
democratic freedom of the book. All that is a natural 
feeling in the artist, but it has nothing to do with art. 
Art has to do only with the creation of beauty, whether it 
be in words, or sounds, or colour, or outline, or rhythmical 
movement; and the man who writes music is no more 
truly an artist than the man who plays that music, the 
poet who composes rhythms in words no more truly an 
artist than the dancer who composes rhythms with the 
body, than the painter is to be preferred to the sculptor, 
or the musician to the poet, in those forms of art which 
we have agreed to recognise as of equal value. 

Artruur Symons. 








Correspondence. 


‘An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters.” 


Srr,—Referring to the recent correspondence on this 
book in your columns, the “problem” presented by 
‘‘An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters”’ is briefly this: Can 
the situation revealed by the letters have arisen, and both 
lovers still be blameless? As an affirmative answer to this 
question I concluded ‘‘Theta’s” suggestion wide of the 
mark, and hence am the more surprised to find it appa- 
rently approved by the “Editor” of the letters. One 
cannot understand why the relationship for which ‘‘ Theta ” 
contends should be thought so ‘‘terrible” in its nature 
that it unconditionally imposes silence on the man’s lips. 
Why should he keep silent so persistently? Surely not 
because of false delicacy or through fear of conventionality 
where so full and complete a woman as the writer of these 
letters was concerned! Nor could it be respect for his 
mother, for she died before his lover. Then why? Far 
better for him to confess the truth than for his lover to die 
through a slow torture of perplexity! ‘‘ Theta’s” sugges- 
tion hardly reduces the blame attaching to the man’s 
conduct one whit, and leaves his motive undetermined. 

The letters imply that both parties were blameless. 
I hold that no conceivable motive can justify the man’s 
refusal to give his reasons for breaking off the engage- 
ment, and allowing his lover to die in the tortures of 

erplexity; and think that in declaring both — to be 
eanaioas the author’s ethics are at fault. Further, with 
the characters revealed in the letters such a situation was 
psychically impossible (here I am in agreement with 
‘‘Phi”); and, even if it had been possible, some inkling 
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of the man’s motive must have been suggested to his lover, 
and, deepening into certainty, dispelled her perplexity. 

In these respects the author’s ethics and psychology are 
questionable; but, in spite of that, the ‘‘ problem” pre- 
sented by the letters is amazingly interesting, and they 
form one of the most delightful human documents I have 
read for long. So (‘ Phi’s” sensational screech notwith- 
standing) the author has my blessing—‘ thanks” is not 
the word.—I am, &c., 


“The Blue Boy.” 


Srr,— Will you allow me space for a reply to the letter 
signed ‘ Audax ” in your issue of last week, with reference 
to Gainsborough’s celebrated picture—or pictures? I 
believe that I am in possession of all the known facts. 
What we want is for someone to discover new facts. 
Having had access to the Nesbitt family papers, and 
having seén the “ Blue Boy” now in Mr. George Hearn’s 
possession in New York, as well as that at Grosvenor 
House, I claim to know something about the matter. 

It seems not quite certain whether Gainsborough’s 
model was or was not “ Master Buttall,” the son of an 
ironmonger in Soho. There is good reason for doubting 
the assertion, which apparently rests on Young’s catalogue 
of the 1820 sale, published half a century after the picture 
was exhibited in the Royal Academy. 

The present owner is not a banker, but a successful 
merchant in New York, who has filled his house with art 
treasures of all descriptions. 

It is quite possible that the picture in Grosvenor House 
is a copy by Hoppner, as suggested by “‘ Audax,” or that 
it is a replica by Gainsborough. It may even be the 
original. In the latter case, the Prince of Wales’s ‘‘ Blue 
Boy” was Gainsborough’s replica. It is certainly an 
original picture, and not a copy by another painter, and 
Gainsborough’s own nephew, Lane, pronounced it to be 
the finer of the two in every way. 

It is possible, therefore, that there were two ‘ Blue 
—— painted before 1788, the date of Gainsborough’s 
death. 

Now, the points of interest still remaining to be cleared 
up are these : 

1. When did the Prince of Wales give his ‘“‘ Blue Boy” 
to John Nesbitt ? 

2. When did the Prince first become possessed of it ? 

3. In whose possession was the other ‘Blue Boy” 
between 1770 and October, 1802; or between the date of 
the Royal Academy exhibition and the date when Hoppner 
sold to Lord Grosvenor the picture now in the possession 
of the Duke of Westminster ? 

If your readers care to continue the subject, I can give 
you a summary of all the known facts, which will, I think, 
leave no doubt in the mind of any unbiassed critic that, 
whether the Duke’s picture is an original or a copy, Mr. 
Hearn’s is certainly the very picture which the Prince of 
Wales gave to Nesbitt in some year prior to 1802.—I am, 
&e., Buscapor. 





Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 65 (New Series). 


The terms of our Competition last week ran as follows: ‘We 
offer a prize of One Guinea for a list of the ten books written 
in English in the nineteenth century which no English home 
should be without. We exclude encyclopedias, and works of 
reference generally. The best list will be identified by plebiscite.” 


_ An examination of the 60 lists sent in shows that in the united 
judgment of our competitors the following are the ten English 
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books published in the nineteenth ceutury that no English home 
should be without :— 


TITLE. VOTES. 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair .....c000....sscsecceseeerecercceseoees 36 
Dickens’s Pickwick Papers...............ssssscscssceceeseesesens 34 
Darwin's Orgin of Specdes..................cccccoceccccscsccvees 34 
Tennyson's In Memoriam ................secceeeecseceeeenceeses 31 
I IIE HII » snincineccsocdens eaeccassuseviaiaccetnecs 31 
OCG TORI ditictsnasinccsese cvcsee scans sccesicnsedove reseed 23 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters ...............scecccseseee coseeees — 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia......... seeabowiniine Leegrabeanpsenbeabiceahs 20 
George Eliot’s Adam Bede................cecscseerceeeceseeeeeeee 19 
BTID © nics ctacciccossnicsncsslesuscsoccesicessebeons 19 


This list strikes us as equally surprising and unsurprising. That 
Vanity Fair should head the list seems almost a reproach ; but this 
does not prove that any one of our competitors would have placed 
it there. As a matter of fact, three competitors do place Thackeray's 
masterpiece at the head of their lists. 

Two competitors have sent lists agreeing with the plébiscite list 
in the proportion of eight to ten. They are: Miss C. C. Bell, 
Epworth, Doncaster, and Miss E. M. Smith, 7, Gordon Street, W.C. 
Cheques for half-a-guinea have accordingly been sent to these com- 
petitors. 

Miss Bell’s list is as follows : 

The Pickwick Papers. 
Vanity Fair. 

In Memoriam. 

Sartor Resartus. 
Waverley. 

Modern Painters. 

The Essays of Elia. 
Emerson’s Essays. 
The Origin of Species, 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. 


Miss Smith’s list is as follows : 
Essays of Elia. 
Waverley. 
Wordsworth's Poems, 
Sartor Resartus. 
Vanity Fair. 
Pickwick. 
Modern Painters. 
In Memoriam. 
Adam Bede. 
Treasure Island. 


‘On the whole, the plébiscite list surprises us the more we look, 
into it. Why should Modern Painters be in every English home 
We approve of Elia’s Essays, and Macaulay's ; the one isa library of 
sentiment and the other of fact, and both are consummate in their 
way. It is suggestive that the nearest approach to a book founded 
on religious faith is In Memoriam. Why Adam Bede? Why not 
Browning's Poems, Alice in Wonderland, and The Ordcal of Richard 
Feverel? Why not——? But space forbids. Among books which 
failed of inclusion in the plébiscite list are these : 


TITLE. 
Greene's Short History of the English People ........... 18 


| ee one 17 
Temmyoon’s Poems ......scccccccccoccsocee..cvecsee cocces sseceeeee 17 
David Copperfield  .......ccrsosccccccscccccceccccccccocccocs een 16 
Pe I iccccn.cccecs:snsndcnscescutsccsscsesnnnsnesensontes 14 
EE INI 5 ccdccncceversenscc-sessese- santesedstecees 12 
Carlyle’s French Revolution...............seessssessseeeseveree LL 
PE IID «ee siiticin niece’ cbpeavenineeredsecgnacenantbbine 9 
Wowtswerth’s TmeUrelen on. .....cpccccccoscccccccoccccccssoses 8 
BT MIS sccteccnesscacetic 900:00000) sen ansaness 6 
Be Ri ininscncxnséehebiebcoronbuniene esostebninsa es teeta 5 
Macaulay's History of England ..............seeseesereeeeee 5 
Tdyile of the img. ....0......ccscccccosce coves op-os » ceoconece 5 


We regret that pressure on our space makes it impossible to 
acknowledge the unsuccessful competitions. 


Competition No. 66 (New Series). 


WE offer a prize of One Guinea for the best Sonnet on the 
passing of the Nineteenth Century and the advent of the Twentieth 
Century. 

RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane. W.C.,’’ must reach us not later than the first post 
of Thursday. December 27, Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can- 
not enter into competition, Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
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RUDYA 


Great Story, 


RD KIPLING’S 


KIM, 


Will commence 


in the January Part of 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. 


Ready December 28th. 


SOME NEW YE 


PUBLISHED BY CASSELL & 
The Magazine of Art Yearly 


VOLUME. With about 800 choice Illustrations 
and a Series of Special Plates. 21s. 


Annals of Westminster Abbey. 
By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Mureay Smrrn). 
Illustrated by W. Hatherell, R.I., H. M. Paget, 
and Francis Walker, F.S.A., A.R.LE. With a 
Preface by the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Cheap 
Edition. 21s, 


Queen Summer ; or, the Tourney 
of the Lily and the Rose. Penned and Portrayed 
by WALTER CRANE. Containing 40 pages of 
Designs, printed in Colours, 6s, 

Flora’s Feast: a Masque of 
Flowers. Penned and Pictured by WALTER 
CRANE. With 40 pages of Pictures in Colours, 5s. 


Landscape Painting in Water 
COLOURS. By J. MacWHIRTER, R.A. With 
23 Coloured Plates, 5s. 


Britain’s Sea- Kings and Sea- 





JUST PUBLISHED, THE THIRD AND CON- 
CLUDING VOLUME OF 
Edited by 


The National Gallery. 
Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A., Director of 
the National Gallery. Illustrating every Picture 
in the National Gallery. Issued under the 
sanction and with the authority of the Trustees 
of the National Gallery. In 3 vols., £7 7s. .the 
set net, 

Vols, I. and Il. contain THE OLD MASTERS 
(Foreign Schools’. 

Vol. III. contains THE BRITISH MASTERS 
and MODERN SCHOOLS, including the Pictures 
at the National Gallery of Briish Art (Tate 
Gallery). 

N.B.—The Edition is limited to 1,000 Copies, 
more than 900 of which have already been sold. 
The publirhers reserve t> themselves the right to 
advance the price as Copies become scarce. Sold 
in sets only. 


Songs of Near and Far Away. 


By E. RICHARDSON. With numerous Coloured 


and other Illustrations. 6s. FIGHTS. By POPULAR WRITERS. _ Iilus- 
‘ . trated by leading Artists. Complete Volume. 
The Tale of a Field Hospital. By 7s. 6d. 


FREDERICK TREVES, F.R.C.S. With 14 Full- 
page Illustrations. Printed in Red and Black, 
and bound in leather. Third Impression, és. 


Chinese Pictures: Notes on Photo- 
graphs made in China, By Mrs. BISHOP, 
F.R.G.S. (Isapetta Brrp). With 60 Illustrations 
from Photographs by the Author. 3s, 6d. 


‘Queen Victoria: a Personal Sketch. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With 3 Rembrandt Plates 
and numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


” 

*“‘The Shop”: the Story of the 
Royal Miitary Academy. By Capt. GOUGGIS- 
BERG, R.E. Witb numerous Illustrations and 
Full-page Coloured Plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


Reminiscences of Oxford. By the 
Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. With 16 Full-Page 
Illustrations. 9s, 


Our Bird Friends. By R. Kearron, 


F.Z.8. With 100 Illustrations from Photographs 
by Cherry Kearton. Second Impression. 5s. 


Rivers of Great Britain. Descrip- 
tive, Historical, Pictorial. The ROYAL RIVER: 
the Thames from Sourceto Sea. Original Edition, 
royal 4to, 42s. Popular Edition, 16s. RIVERS of 


: ’ 

The History of “Punch.” By M.H. 
SPIELMANN. With nearly 170 Illustrations, 
Portraits, and Facsimiles. 16s, Large-Paper 
Edition, £2 2s. net. 


Ballads and Song's. 
MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
lllustrations by H. M. Brock. 6s. 


The Picturesque Mediterranean. 
With a Series of magnificent Illustrations from 
Original Designs made on the spot by leading 
Artists of the Day. In 2 vols., cloth gilt edges, 
£4 4s. 


Picturesque Europe. Popular Edi- 
tion. Vols. I. and II., The BRITISH ISLES, 
bound 2 vols. in 1, 10s.6d. Vols, ILI., IV., and 
V., The CONTINENT, 6s, each. 

With Nature and a Camera. By 
R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. With Frontispiece and 
180 Pictures from Photographs by C. Kearton. 
21s, 

|Our Rarer British Breeding Birds: 
their Nests, Eggs, and Summer Haunts. By 
RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S. With about 70 
Illustrations from Photographs by C. Kearton. 
7s. 6d. 


British Birds’ Nests : How, Where, 


and When to Find and Identify Them. By R. 


By WILLIAM 
With Original 


Price 6d. 


AR’S GIFT-BOOKS 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Sacred Art. The Bible Story Pictured 
by Eminent Modern Painters. Edited by A. G. 
TEMPLE, F.S.A. With nearly 200 Full-Page 
Illes rations, 9%, 


=e 

Pictorial England and Wales. With 
upwards of 350 beautiful Mlustrations prepared 
from Copsrigbt Photographs. 9%. On superior 
paper, half Persian, in box, 15s. net. 


The Queen’s Empire. With nearly 
700 exquisite Tlustrations, reproduced from 
authenticated Photographs. 2 vols., 9s, each. 


The Queen's London. With about 


450 exquisite views of London and its Environs. 


10s. 6d. 
Treasure Island: a Story of 
Spanish Main. By R. L 


Pirates and the Re 
STEVENSON. Containing 50 New and Origina 
Illustrations by Wal Paget. 6s. 








The Life of Lives: Further Studies 


in the Life of Christ. By the Very Rev. Dean 
FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 15s, 

The Quiver Yearly Volume. With 
oa 800 Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece, 
7s. 6d. 

Cassell’s Magazine Yearly Volume. 
With upwards of 1,000 Illustrations. 8s. Also 
issued in Half-Yearly Volumes, 5s, each. 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal Yearly 
VOLUME, With numerous Illustrations and 
nearly 1,100 pages. 7s. 6d, 

Chums Yearly Volume. With 13 
Coloured Plates and over 1,100 Pictures. &s. 

A Girl Without Ambition. By 
How SUART ROBSON, With8 Illustrations, 
se. 62, 

Sisters Three: a Story for Girls. 
By JESSIE MANSERGH (Mrs. G. pe Horne 
VaizEY), With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Iron Heart: War Chief of the 


Troquois, By EDWARD 8. ELLIS. With 4Illus- 
trations, 2s, 6d, 

Red Jacket: the Last of the 
Senecas. By EDWARD 8, ELLIS. With 10 
Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 

Bo-Peep Yearly Volume. With 8 


Full-Page Coloured Plates, and numerous Pictures 
in Colour. Boards, 2s, 6d.: cloth, 3s, 6d. 
With 


Tiny Tots Yearly Volume. 


Frontispiece in Colours, and numerous Illusira- 





the EAST COAST. Illustrated. Original Edition, 
42s. Popular Edition, 16s, RIVERS of the SOUTH 
and WEST COASTS, 42s. 


The Tidal Thames. By Grant 

ALLEN. With India Proof Impressions of 20 
magnificent Photogravure Plates, and with many 
other Illustrations after Original Drawings by 
a L. Wyllie, A.R.A. New Edition. Cloth, 42s. 
et. 


Sights and Scenes in Oxford City 
and UNIVERSITY. Described by THOMAS 
WHITTAKER, B.A., and Illustrated with up- 
wards of 100 Plates. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


KEARTON, F.Z.S. With nearly 130 Illustrations 
from Photographs by C. Kearton. 21s, 


Wild Life at Home: How to Study | 
and Photograph It. By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. | 
Illustrated from Photographs by C. Kearton. 6s, 


John Ruskin: a Sketch of his 
Life, his Work, and his Opinions. With Personal 
Reminiscences, By M. H. SPIELMANN, Illus- | 
trated. 5s. | 


LYON PLAYFAIR, First Lord Playfair of St. | 
Andrews. By Sir WEMYSS REID. With 2 Por- | 
traits. Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d. 


tions. ls, 4d. 


The Jungle School ; or, Dr. Jibber- 
Jabber Burchall’s Academy. By 8S. H. HAMER. 
With 4 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations by 
Harry B, Neilson. Is. 6d. 


| Peter Piper Peepshow ; or, All the 


Fun of the Fair. By 8. H. HAMER. With 4 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations by Harry 
B. Neilson and Lewis Baumer. 1s. 6d, 


Memoirs and Correspondence of | Animal Land for Little People. 


By 8. H. HAMER. Illustrated from Photographs 
and Original Drawings, and containing 4 Coloured 
Plates, 1s, 6d. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrrep, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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CATALOGUES. 


NOW READY. 
ATALOGU & of SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Theology—History—Biograpby—Law—Political 
Economy—Philosophy—Greek and Latin Classics— 
Mathematics Natural Science—General Literature— 
Fine Arts and Illustrated Books. 


Dei1enron, Bert & Co., Cambetine. 


WiitFripD M. VOYNICH. 


CATALOGUE No, 3 IN PREPARATION. 
CATALOGUE No. 1, 1s, CATALOGUE 


and 
No, 2, 2s. 6d., 


May be had on application at 1, SOHO SQUARE, W. 


A Large Collection of Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Century Books on view. 


ENNY’S CHRISTMAS LIST of BOOKS 

for PRESENTS ani PRIZES, Just Ready. A large 

se lection in stock at full Discount Prices for Cash.—Note New 
Address, A. & F. DENNY, 147, Strand. West End Branch: 
32, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Hearletta Street, Coveat Gardena, 29, South Frederick St. 
Eilabargao, and 7, Broad Strest, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on aplication. 
DULAU & OO., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


OOKS WANTED.— 253. each given for any 
Presentation Volumes with Inscrintions written inside 
by Dickens, Thackeray, Browning. Lamb, Keats, Shelley, Tenny- 
son, Scott, Lang, and any notable Authors. Special List (3,000 
Books Wanted) free.—Baker’s, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


ITBRARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 

xperienced in Literary Work, and who has access to the 

British useum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 

Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 

search, or in nang Work through the Press. Translations 

undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. Wneneteds by 
letter, to D. ©. Dattas, 151, , Strand, Lendon, W.c 


BRAHAM’ 8 TYPE-WRITING OFFICE, 

. COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL.—AIl kinds ot 

dificult “MSS. receive careful attention from EXPERIENCED 

workers. Specimen page and references sent if desired. Over 
five years’ experience. 


YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 

Spey egies, — Seaeeme, Miss Messer, 18, Mortimer Crescent, 
NW. 


MR. SPENCER'S ENLARGED WORK 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. 


VARIOUS FRAGMENTS, 


WITH MANY ADDITIONS. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 


Also recently published by the same Author 
SIXTH EDITION, 


FIRST PRINCIPLES 


Revised throughout, price 1fs, 


WITH A PORTRAIT, 


London: Wiiuiams & Nor@are, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 


° ° 
° Oo 
ACCOUNTS 
1 °/ repayable on - 1 » A 
.@) 


2 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, 


fre 
ah FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Talephons, No. 5, Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Binxevecs, Loxpox.” 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 


DEPOSIT 
on Deposits, 
demand 


PHE DOWNS SCHOOL, 
SEAFORD, 8) SUSSEX. 


Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. 
(Late Second Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold). 
References : The Principal of Bedford College, London, The 
Master of Peterhouse, &. 


HE REV. WILLIAM Cc. STEWART, 

LL.B., LECTURES on HISTORY and LITERATURE, 

and gives LESSONS in ELOCUTION and in COMPOSITION, 

Orally or by Corr Road, Wandsworth 
Common, 8. W. 








—7, Bp 





CHRISTMAS LECTURES, 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


Sir ROBERT BALL, D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S.. —~ 2-7 
Professor of Sito S University of * Cambridge, will, 
THURSDAY NEXT, Decemuer 27th. at 3 o'clock, Seaa rs 
COURSE of SIX LECTURES (Adapted toaJuveuile Auditory) 
on “GREAT CHAPTERS from the BOOK of NATURE.” 

Subscription (for Non-Members) to this Course, One Guinea 
(Children under 16, Half-a-Guinea); to all the Courses in the 
Season, Two Guineas. 


NIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS. 


The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the above AP- 
PviNTMENT, vacant by the election of Mr. J. W. Crowfoot, 
B.A. Oxon., toa Mastership in the Tewfikieh School, Cairo. 

Applications, accompanied by testimonials, which need not 
be printed, should be sent to the undersigned, not later than 
Tuesday, the lst of January, 1901. 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his 
duties as soou after January 8th as possible. 

Further particulars, if desired, may be obtained from 
Professor Sonnenschein, 5, Barnsley Road, Edgbaston, Bir- 


miogham, 
GEO. II. MORLEY, Secretary. 


MUDIB’ S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





14, Henrietta St., W.C. | 


with full particulars, post | 


80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonrpon ; 

And at Barton a MANCHESTER, 


The Bookof the “Foudroyant,” % 


NELSON’S FLAGSHIP 


Write t0 GOODALL, LAMB 
HEIGHWAY, Ltd., 


above, containing beautiful Reproductions of 


and 


| rare Portraits, reproduced from Old Prints 
British Museum of 2 


| Captains, not elsewhere procurable, which will 


in the Nelson and his 


be sent post free on approval. 


Manchester, for the | 


Elliot Stock’s New Publications. 


In demy 8vo, bound in buckram, price 7s, 6d. net. 


RAILWAY RUNS in THREE 


CONTINENTS. A Pract ay of Actual Performances 
on some Euro Canadian, Australian, and American 
Railways. Dy J. t. BURTON ALEXANDER, 

This volume contains the personal obs-rvations of the author 
either whilst ne RLM, on the engine or in the traia. e ed 
and actual times o: bh run are given, also the load drawn, and 
the class of loco. by which the — i hauled. Se yey SY 
9 -. there are ex f the 

ns, showing, roughly, how the B. yk. struck the et ehoerver, 
together wit with ‘thechief physical featuces of the line. The work 
handy as a book of reference, comes in acompact form 

oe — performances of many celebrated trains all over 

e wor 


A CBADSRAELE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s 


THE FOKGOTTEN MELODY. 


By ONE WHO REMEMBERS IT. A be pH Recital 
In this tale the keeping of Christmas is treated of in both the 
lively gossiping style and the seriously thoushttal,. making it 
a suitable book to place on a pile of suggested Christmas 
samen for the coming season. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, p 


THE BOOK of the “FUTURE 


ie. By PAULINE W. ROOSE, assisted by DAVID C. 


“ Those who wish to see how vastly and variously the idea of 
the belief in a future life has been expressed by authors, from 
the earliest to the latest times, should look Tato this little 
volume.” "—Glasgow Herald. 

“The book denotes and caters for a catholic taste.” 
The Bookman. 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


FRIENDS OLD and NEW. 


Twenty German Nursery and Fairy Tales. Translated into 
, English and Retold by SOPHIE HIRCH. 

e book is so thoroughly interesting and gently refined 
tliat its mission in the nursery “ schoolroom should be a very 
helpful one.”—Dundee Advertise 

“Children will find in the vetuene endless amusement com- 
bined with instructioa.”—T reeman. 

An entertaining collection of German nursery and fairy 
tales.”— Nottingham Daily Guardian. 


In small crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


ALL CHANGE. Jottings at 


the Junction of the Nineteenth and Frcentiet ve ll By 
WILFRED WOOLLAM, M.A., LL.M., 
“Gems of thought. Every one of them y- food for 
reflection.”—Derby Standard. 
“A refreshing variety of poetry and Prose of ie Seeaney 
order. Inviting and bright throughout.”—Hereford 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E, C. 


METHOD GASPEY-OTTO-SAUER. 


FOR THE STUDY OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JULIUS GROOS, Heidelberg. 
JUST OUT. 


JAMES CONNOR, 


Conversation Book in French, German, and 
English, for the use of Schools 
and Travellers. 


Twelfth Edition, Improved 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
“The experiment in the first part to teach grammar 
by examples has excellently been performed. A 
splendid help for repeating and practising gram- 
matical difficulties is found in this part of the book, 
The author has extremely well succeeded in selecting 
the matter as well as the examples. The conversa- 
tions, the model phrases, in short everything in the 
book is well selected and suitably applied. The 
translations in the three languages are idiomatical 
and correct throughout. It will be impossible to use 
the book without proiting by it. 
Pedagogical Monthly Review. 





London : 
DULAU & CO., 87, Soho Square; D, NUTT, 
57-59, Long Acre; 8. LOW, MARSTON & CO., 
Fetter Lane, Fleet Street. 


UNA. 


A SONG OF ENGLAND IN THE 
| NINETEEN HUNDRED. 


By WILLIAM GERARD. 
3s. 6d, net 





YEAR 


| KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & ©O., Lrp. 











